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NEW READING BOOKS. 





We have the pleasure to announce the publication of the 


FRANKLIN SERIES OF READERS, 


By GEORGE S. HILLARD. 





School Committees and Teachers desiring 


“NEW READING MATTER, 


Are respectfully requested to Correspond with the undersigned, 


a 





This Series consists of new and fresh selections of reading pieces. The several books are all beautifully illus:rated throughout 
with new, attractive, and handsome engravings. It is carefully graded from the Primer to the highest Reader, and all the selections 
have been chosen with great care, discrimination, and taste. oes 

The paper and binding will be found to be of a high order of excellence. while the printing, which has been executed in the best 
style by the Cambridge University Press, and the Illustrations, which have been drawn and engraved by our best artists, we confidently 


present to the notice of the public, as greatly superior to those to be found in any other reading books. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


114 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


P. S.— We shall of course continue the publication of HILLARD’S READERS, at present in such general use througho 
; iii-11] 


the country, 
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--‘ GREENLEAF’S 
New Mathematical Series: 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 
CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, 
this series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. 


NEW WORK, Just Published. 
Greenleaf’s New Elementary Geometry, 


Comprehending, in only six do0ks, all the essential theorems 
of Plane and Solid Geometry, with exercises for original 
thought, and practical applications. 

A Shorter Course, upon the basis of the larger work. 176 pp., 
I2mo, $1.00, 


All Teachers desiring the best text-book in Geometry should ex- 
amine this new treatise. Specimen copy to Teachers, 50 cts. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST TEACHERS. 


From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 

At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our 
pupils enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrang its clear and concise 
statement o' Se and its well chosen problems render this the most per- 
fect work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “‘ Although sorely pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we still continue to use GREENLEAF’S in the Normal 
School, and consider it the best.”’ 


PROF. BOYDEN, Princ. of Bridgewater ( Mass.) Normal School, 


Says (July, 1873),—“‘ We use GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with it.” 





Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 


From Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass. 


“ GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC gives general 
satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic used in this school ; it is compre- 
hensive enough for any class without a higher Arithmetic.” 


From W. L. P. BOARDMAN, now Principal of Lewis Grammar 
School, Boston. 

_ T have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS The 

improvements contained in GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH.- 

METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


From R. B. CLARK, A.M., Principal of Public High School, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

I cannot but think that GREENLEAF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style, 
strength, or intrinsic worth The use of other text- books upon this science, and 
ao particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of these mathemat- 
ical works. 


From PROF. CHARLES O. THOMSON, now Principal Inst. 
Technical Science, Worcester. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work weil in my school. The NEW ELE- 
MENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive and dignified, andthe NEW HIGHER 
is, if possible, better than the Elementary. Without dny invidious suggestions in 
sound to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would give these 

S a trial. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. James H. 
HAMILTON. Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 
cently published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substan- 
tially bound in cloth, and qubd k the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A specimen mailed 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of go cents. 

This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar, High 
Schools, and Academies, including the aassons High School. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO.., Publishers, 


: Boston, Mass. 
ORLANDO LEACH, GENERAL AGENT, 
142 Grand Street, N. ¥. 
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GINN BROTHERS 


(Boston, Mass.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
3d Vol. HENDERSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Also, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGARITHMS: with an Ex. 
planation of the Author’s THREE AND FOUR PLACE 
TABLES. By JAMEs MILLs PEIRCE, University Professor of 
Mathematics in Harvard University. 

This Work is a Companion to 7HREE AND FOUR PLACE 
TABLES OF LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMET- 
RIC FUNCTIONS, by the same Author. 

The requisites for admission to Harvard College now include 
“the use and the rudiments of the theory of Logarithms”; and 
“the examples requiring the use of logarithms at the examination 
will be adapted to a four-place table.” The above-named works 
are suitable to prepare students for this examination. 


THOMAS ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. $3.00. 





IN PREPARATION, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER: 

SALLUST’S CATILINE ;. also, CICERO DE SENEC- 
TUTE (Cato Major), in uniform style with Allen & Green- 
ough’s Cicero, 

OUTLINES OF THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF SANSKRIT, GiEBEK, AND LATIN, embracing 
in small compass the general principles of Etymoiogy, with 
full References to authorities and larger works, designed as a 
text-book or for self-instruction. By J. B. GREENOUGH. 


TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN "74: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE . 


Rhythm and Metre of the Classica] Languages, on 
the Theory of Dr. J. H. HEINRICH SCHMIDT, of Berlin. To 
which is added the Text of the Lyrical Parts of some of the 
more generally read of the Greek Dramas, with Rhythmical 
Schemes, and a Commentary. Edited by JoHn W. Wuirte, 
A.M., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in the 
Baldwin University. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN COURSE. 


Although so recently published, the Grammar and Lessons 
have been very generally introduced into the Classical Schools 
of all parts of the country. The following are some of the 
most important now using the books : 


Phillips Exeter Academy, N H.; Phillips Andover Academy, Mass, ; Hop- 
kins Grammar School, New Haven, Conn.; Roxbury Latin School, Boston— 
(Grammar) ; Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. ; Maine We-leyan Seminary, 
Kent’s Hill; Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, N Y.; Madison 
University Grammar School, N. Y.; Greyiock Institute, South Williamstown, 
Mass.; St. Louis High School, Mo.; Lawrence High School, Mass. ; Lynn 
High School, Mass.; Newburyrort High School, Mass,; Albany Academy, 
N. Y.; Binghampton High School, N. Y ; Auburn High School, N. Y. ; Syra- 
cuse High School, N. Y.; Norwich Free Academy, Conn. ; Adams Academy, 
Quincy, Mass ; Brooklme High School, Mass.; Bradford Academy, Mass. ; 
Central N. Y. Con. Seminary, Cazenovia; Brunswick High School, Me. ; Cam- 
bridge High School, Mass. ; Cleveland High School, Ohio. 


LATIN,—ALLEN & CREENOUGH’S Latin Grammar ; Shorter Course 
of Latin Prose, with vocabulary; Cicero ; and Latin Selections. LEIGHTON’S 
Latin Lessons (refer to A. & G.’s Grammar). ALLEN’S Latin Composition 
(refer to A. & G.’s Grammar). ALLEN’S Latin Reader. MADVIG’S | atin 
Grammar. WHITE’s Junior Student’s Complete Latin-English Lexicon, mor- 
occo back, sheep. 

GREE K..—Goodwin’s Greek Grammar ; Moods and Tenses; and Reader. 
LEIGHIiON’S Greek Lessons. LIDDELL & SCOTT’S Greek-English 
Lexicons. English editions. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—English of the XIV. Century; Halsey’s His- 
torical Chart; Harvard Examination Papers; Pierce’s Tables of Logarithms. 

GEOGRAPHIES.—Our World, No. 1; or, First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy. Qur World, No. 2; or Second Series of Lessons in Geography. 

**T welcome ‘Our World’ No. 11 as a valuable contribution to the modern 
method of teaching ge phy.”—L. AGASSIZ, LL:D., Professor of Zodlogy 
and Geology, Harvard University. 

MUSEC.—The National Music Course, by Messrs. Mason, Eichberg, Shar- 
land & Holt; Primary, Intermediate, Fourth Music Readers, and Charts. 
Lutner Wuitinc Mason, Esq : Vienna, Austria, August 4, 1873. 

Dear Sir—| am happy to inform ne that the International Jury for Group 26, 
of the World’s Exhibition, has seen fit to award you for your method of Teaching 
Music, as illustrated in your Charts and Books, the high distinction of the 
MEDAL OF MERIT. In my oy crags this is clearly a case in which honor 
has been rendered where honor was due “That you i hoe live to enjoy it, is 
the sincere wish of your friend, JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


HUDSON’S School Shakespeares, and Separate Plays 10 
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New Books! 


The Liberal Education of Women. 
THE DEMAND AND THE METHOD. 
296 pp. Full cloth, $1.50. 
A series of papers by eminent thinkers on this subject. Collected 
and edited by Prof. JAMES ORTON, Vassar College, N. Y. 


120. 


Education Abroad. 
(IN PRESS.) 
An able discussion of ** Should Americans be Educated Abroad ?” 
A question that deeply affects the School system and youth of our 
country. By Hon. Bb. G. NorrHror, Supt. of Schoois, Conn, 


True Success in Life. 
12mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 
For Young People. By RAy PALMER. 


Remember Me. 
romeo. Full cloth, $1.25. 
For new Communicants, 


A Gift Book, By RAY PALMER. 


The Mouth of Gold. 


16no. Full cloth. Gilt edges. $1.00. 
A series of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and Times of Chry- 
sostom. Wonderfully clever in conception and diction, By Enwin 
JOHNSON, 


Responsive Worship. 
WITH PSALTER. 
16mo. Full cloth go cts. ; Paper 4o cts. 
A Discourse, with Notes, by W. I. Bupincron, D.D., and Let- 
ters from other Clergymen. 


Sunny Hours of Childhood. 
STORIES. 
12mo. Full cloth, 75 cents. 


Brief History of Texas. 
12mo. Half roan. $1.50. 
Intended for Schools and general reading. Illustrated. It brings 
the history of Texas down to date, and is full of most valuable in- 
formation regarding that wonderiul State. By D, W. C. BAKER, 


Latin Pronunciation. 
12mo. Full clyth. 140 pages. $1.00. 
An inquiry into the Proper Sounds of the Latin language during 
the Classical period. By WALTER BLAIk, A.M., Professor of Latin 
in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 


French Pronunciation. 
12mo. Full cloth. 30 cents. 
Designed to accompany the first study of the Grammar. By 


Epwp. S, JoYNEs, Professor of Modern Languages in Washington 


and Lee University, Va. 
Dana’s Scientific Inquiries 
IN PHYSIOLOGY, ETHICS, AND ETHNOLOGY, 
308 pages. 12mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK anv CHICAGO, 


ili-7-6mn 


| 137 Walnut Street, OK 


' 


NEW BOOKS. 


Kindergarten Culture il the Family and Kindergarten. 
Just Published. 

By W. N. THAtmMaAN, A.M. 

system of Early Education, adapted to American Institutions. 


A complete sketch of Froebel’s 
For the use of Mothers and Teachers. 12mo, 120 pp., cloth, 


IMustrated. Price 75 cents. 


Ray’s Surveying and Navigation. 
Just Published. 
With a Preliminary Treatise on Trigonometry and Mensur- 
By A. SCHUYLER, A.M., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University ; author of “ Higher 


ation, 


Arithmetic,” “ Principles of Logic,” and “ Complete Algebra.” 
Svo, sheep, 403 pages. Price $2.25; for introduction, $1.50 ; 


sample copy by mail, $1.75. 


' The School Stage. 

By W. H. VENABLE. ‘Twenty-seven new Juvenile Acting 
Plays for Exhibitions at School and Home. Plain and full 
directions relating to costume, properties, and stage ‘ business.’ 

Price $1.25. 


Numerous illustrations by FARNY. 12mo, cloth. 


Eclectic Classical Series. 


KY G. A. BARTHOLOMEW. 
|. Latin Grammar. 


A concise and systematic arrangement of the laws of the Latin 
tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools 
and colleges. In the treatment of Etymulogy, the verb is 
placed first ; in Syntax, the examples precede the rule Print- 
ed in large, clear type: small type carefully avoided. 276 pp., 
j2mo, half roan. Price, $1.50. Sample copies and supplies 
for introduction, $1.00. 


Il. Latin Gradual. 
To accompany the author’s Latin Grammar. 12mo, 150 pp., 
half roan. Price $1.25. Sample copies and supplies for in- 


troduction, 54 cents. 


'Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 

| By ALEX. M. Gow, A.M., Sift. of Public Schools, Evansville, 
(diana. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law. 
“ Practical Ethics for the training of the true Gentleman and 
Lady.” Sample copies and sup- 


plies fur introduction, 84 cents. 


r2mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


| Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, Norton’s Philosophy, 


Phillips’ Day School Singer, 
Cole’s Institute Reader, 
Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader, 
Eclectic Copy-Books, 

Eclectic Geographies, 
White’s Arithmetics, &c., &e. 


| Venable’s U.S. History, 

| Thalheimer’s Ancient History, 
Henkle’s Test Speller, 

| Williams’ Parser’s Manual, 

Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 


} Schuyler’s Logic - 


| g@P" Descriptive Circulars and Price-List to any address, on 
application. 
| 
| 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


| Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Serves, 


28 Bond Street, 


Cincinnati. | New York. 
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KRUSI’S DRAWING. 


Adopted in nearly Five Hundred Cities and Towns within 
Six Months after its Publication. 


Part 1.—Synthetic Series. 


Four Books, cach 20 cents. Alanual, 75 cents. 


This series is designed for the primary departments of schools, 
and for those commencing the subject of drawing. It deals with 
outlines only, and is specially calculated to stimulate the observing 
powers, give freedom to movement, and cultivate taste. 


Part Il.—Analytic Series. 


Six Books, cach 25 cents. Manual, 75 cents, 


This series is specially adapted to the wants of the intermediate 
schools, and to those who have acquired some skill in inventing 
and imitating forms. It deals with outlines, but in a more finished 
state than Part L., and it develops ideas of proportion and accurate 
division. 


Part III.—Perspective Series. 
Nearly ready. 


This series introduces the laws of perspective, and is hence 
adapted to the more advanced classes. It deals with perfect out- 
lines, and develops the principles upon which advanced art is 
founded. It introduces a great variety of architectural work, and 
thus gains an additional value from the information which it 
contains, 


Part |1V.—Geometric Series. 
Tn prepara ion, 


This series deals with the principles of geometric drawing and 
with shading. It develops the laws of light and shade, and applies 
them to a great variety of finished work. This series is adapted 
to the wants of the senior and high schools, and to those who have 
made a considerable proficiency in drawing. 


Cornell’s Geographies. 


First Steps in Geography. 

New Primary Geography. 

New Intermediate Geography. 
New Gram. School Geography. 


New Physical Geography. 
High School Geog. and Atlas. 
Cornell’s Series of Outline Maps. 


Quackenbos’s Arithmetic. 


Primary Arithmetic. 
Mental Arithmetic. 
Flementary Arithmetic. 


Practical Arithmetic. 
Key to Practical Arithmetic. 
Higher Arithmetic (4 ress). 


Grammar and Composition. 
By G. P. Quackensos, LL.D. 
First Book in Grammar. 
English Grammar. 
First Lessons in Composition. 


Composition and Rhetoric. 
Philosophy. 


Quackenbos’s Histories. 


History of the United States. 
Elementary History of the United States, 


Harkness’s Latin Series. 


Introductory Latin Book. 
Flements of Latin Grammar. 
Latin Grammar. 

Latin Reader. 


Introduction to Latin Prose. 

First Greek Book, 

Ceesar, 

Cicero, 
Henslow’s Botanical Class. 
Youman’s First Book in Botany. 
Youman’s Second Book in Botany. Lockyer’s Astronomy. 


WM. HENSHAW, / 143 Washington St. 
J. S. HAYES, \ BOSTON, 


Agents for D. APPLETON & Co.’s Educational W orks. 


Address 


10-3m 


Nicholson’s ‘Text Bk. in Zoology. | 
Nicholson’s Text Bk. in Geology | 
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NEw York, November ist, 1873. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ESSRS. TVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. have 

the pleasure of announcing that they have now completed 

the important revisions, additions, and improvements in the 

Spencerian Copy-Books, which have been for so long a 
time in careful and laborious preparation. 

This justly popular system has been for years the acknowledged 
standard in this country and Europe; and we feel confident that 
these revisions will place it far in advance of the position it has 
heretofore occupied, embracing as they do fresh features entirely 
original with the authors, and now published for the first time. 

DESCRIPTION OF THIS SERIES. 

Number 1 contains the 13 short letters, together with simple words. 

Number 2 Reviews the short letters separately, then combined in words, and 
introduces the loops, capitals, and figures. : 

Nember 3 Reviews Numbers 1 and 2, introduces longer words, and closes 
with short sentences on the last four pages. , 

Number 4# is a word book, containing five capitals and four words upon a page. 

Number 435 is an entirely new book, and contains words and short sentences 
arranged alphabetically. ‘he sentences are placed in the centre of the copy and 
the words at each end. * 

Number 5 contains long sentences, embracing all the capitals aud small 
letters, with coluams of two figures at each end, 

We have recently added to our series a TRACING BOOK, 
containing all the small letters, capitals, and figures, printed in 
colors and adapted to the use of Primary and Grammar grades. 





‘The Common School Series ; 07 Nuulers ONE, 71V0, 
THREE, FOUR, and F/VE, has undergone a thorough revision 
in every particular. The matter is fresh and new, and has been 
carefully selected, and arranged with special reference to its proper 
gradation for our public schools. 

These books present the Genuine Spencerian style of 
Penmanship. They are Simple, Accurate, and 
Beautiful. But one style of Capital Letter ts used, and this 
has been selected on account of its simplicity of construction and 
case of execution, 

The hight and width of the small u is made the unit for measur- 
ing the proportions of the capitals, as well as the small letters, In 
the preparation of the copies the utmost taste and skill have com- 
bined to make each letter a model wherever it appears, and in 
perfect accordance with the rules for its formation. 

The ruling regulates absolutely the hight, slant and spacing of 
all the letters in Number 1, the loop letters in Number 2, and 
the relative hights of all letters in Number 3. An excellent plan 
for securing the slant and proportion of letters, by means of space 
marks over the copies will be found in Number 3 

The books of this revised series are more perfect in ar- 
rangement and qualification than any others published. 
The Copies are systemaucally and progressively arranged su as to 
afford practice upon all the different combinations, and at the same 
| time secure the most beautiful pages when written. The capitals 
| are introduced in Number 2, thus avoiding the necessity of 
writing three books to complete the alphabets of small and capital 
letters. When there is not sufficient time to write the books of 
this series"a Course can be selected, consisting of 1, 2, 3, or 4 bouks. 
| ‘To complete a course in one book, Number 3 can be used ; in two 
books, Numbers 2 and 3, or 3 and 44; in three books, Numbers 
1, 2, and 3, or 2, 3, and 5. ‘The letters are classified according to 
similarity of formation, beginning with the most simple. 

The instructions for the Teacher and pupil are 
more simple, thorough, and complete than in any other 
Series:yet published. On the covers of the lower books are cuts 
illustrating position at desk, penholding and slants. The principles, 
small letters, capitals, and figures appear in script, accompanied by 
the complete analysis and construction of each letter, also instruc- 
tions for the distribution of books, opening and closing exercises, 
spacing, shading, &c. Over the copies appear special instructions, 
illustrations, and analysis of each letter, with the principles num- 
bered, and directions for counting. The Figures, sv often 
neglected in copy books, are fully analyzed and explained. The 
copies have been accurately and beautifully cyt on steel by the 
most skillful script engraver of modern times, and printed upon the 
best paper in the highest style of the art. We have spared no expense 
to present the Revised Standard Spencerian of 1873 in a manner 
worthy of its superior merits and well-known practical character. 


Ig Other Spencerian publications are in course cf 
preparation, of which due announcement will be made. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


| 
| 138 and 140 Grand St. 133 and 135 State St., 
New York. Chicago. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH OR. It will be seen how this one letter follows up 


all these twenty-one various combinations 


THOGRAPHY.—No. II. 


BY DR. EDWIN LEIGH, NEW YORK CITY, 





The greatness and the true character of the dif- 
ficulty of our orthography will be still further ap- 
parent if we take one sowzd of the letter a (the 
first or long sound for example), and observe in 
how many ways it is represented ; and, at the same 
time, the true and practical remedy will come to view. 

Of the forty-seven combinations of a, twenty- 
one are at different times used to stand for this 
one sound. These are illustrated below, and side 
by side the words are printed in the “ Pronouncing 
Orthography” * whichis} used in the schools of 
some of the chief cities of the United States (as New 
York, Boston, Washington, St. Louis, etc.), by 
means of which ove sign is used in all these cases 
to denote this one long sound of a, and all this dis- 
order is reduced to order ; the children have a sure 
guide to the right sound in every case, and learn 
better in half the time. 


COMMON 


PRONOUNCING 
ORTHOGRAPHY. ORTHOGRAPITY, 
a In racing &@ In racine 
at“ Aaronic aa Aaron’ic 
al = pain ai pain 
ug © campaign aio © campaign’ 
aigh * straight toh’ straight 
0 gaol ao gaol 
au gaugme a * GaUgiys” 
zu play ay © play, 
aye ” played ay plasyod 
ayo “ mayor a mayor 
ae erie ae are 
ith dahlia ai. © dalidlia 
suit trait ait © trail 
alf > halfpenny ali “ haltpenny 
Ca vreat ca “ great 
tee mate aco“ mate 
age champagne ace “© Champagne’ 
aie “ pained wi-e “ pained 
uu-e * gauged aie “ gauged 
ane * plague auc “ plague 
ar“ Carshalton ar “ Carsha!’ton 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Epwin Lean, in 
istrict of Missouri. 


the Clerk’s Office of the U. S. District Court for the Eastern 


through all the thousands and thousands of 


c ‘ ‘ 
| words in which they occur, and everywhere 
guides the learner with certainty to the right sound 


labyrinth. 


COMMON 
ORTHOGRAPHY. | 


e in debut 

ee “ fete 

ee “ toupee 
eh “ eh! 

ei “ skein 

ei-e “ veiled 
elg “ reign 
elg-e = deigned 
eigh “ eight 
elghe“ weighed 
ey “ they 

eye = conveyed 
eyo “ eyot 

ef © chet-d’ceuvre 
er“ Cuvier 

es “ Mes-dames 
ese “ Duchesne 
et “ crochet 
CZ “ Nez Perce 
ue “ Fouque 
ues “ Quesnel 
ues-e “ Duquesne 
uet “ bouquet 


names. 





mon use. 


} 


(long @), brings order out of all this confusion, and 
opens a plain and sure path through all this 


But we have further difficulties to overcome in the 
case of this first sound of a; it is often represented by 
combinations in which the /e¢/era does not occur. Of 
the eighty-five different combinations of ¢, twenty- 
three are sometimes used to stand for this sound 
of long a; as follows : 


PRONOUNCING 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
e in debut’ 
ee “ fate 
ee “ teupee’ i 
eh “ eh! ~~ Sa 
ei “ skein Athena 
aie “ veiled 
ag “ reign 
eig-e “ — 
eigh “ eight 
elghe* weighed 
ey “ they 
eye “ conveyed’ 
eyo * avyot 
ae * dhaf oeuvre! 
er “ Cuvier’ 
as “ Mes-dames 
asc “ Duchesne” 
at  “ crochet’ 
az =“ Nez Perce 

ia =“ ~Feuque’ 

ias “ Quesnel’ 

ias-e * Duquesne’ 
uat * beuquet’ 


It is true that several of these words are derived 
from the French, some of them 
But they are found in our standard Amer- 
ican dictionaries, and, though strangers and immi- 
grants, have become naturalized and found a home ’ 
in our language, most of them being in very com- 
The English language is made up of 


being proper 
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such contributions from a great number and vari- 
ety of tongues. It has a marvelous power of tak- 
ing into itself and making its own, words from 
every source, preserving more or /ess of their forms 
and sounds. Like man—the highest of animals— | 
it is omnivorous. This is a great source of the, 
richness of its vocabulary, but this our wealth is 
our embarrassment. We have the thorns with the, 
rose, as these tables illustrate. 

It is worthy of note, however, that it is not the 
vowel combinations in the words derived from the 
Norman and French, and naturally bringing this 
power of ¢ with them, that give us the greatest | 
trouble. The most troublesome of these combina- 
tions, such as e¢ and ey, occur in words coming 
from British and Anglo-Saxon sources. 

The object of this article would not be attained 
by omitting any of these forms. It is important 
to exhibit the full extent of this difficulty, and to 
show how effectually it is remedied for beginners, | 
by a few simple phonetic signs regularly used, 
without destroying the orthographic forms. 

In the case of these twenty-three combina- | 
tions of ¢ it is seen how a single phonetic form | 
(made as much like an a as an e could| 
easily be made), suffices to guide the learner | 
through all these intricacies to the true sound— 
long a—in every word. 

But, still further, 32 of the 85 combinations 
of ¢ sometimes stand for long ¢. In all these 32 
cases, and in the thousands of words in 


G 


| 


a 


which they occur, this one form of ¢ is 
sufficient to represent with certainty and uniformity 
this one sound of long e. 
So the 30 different combinations of 7 are used in 
- 08 different ways, and 17 of them sometimes 
stand for long z,; but this one form suffices} 
to determine this long sound in every instance. | 
The case is the same with the 41 combinations | 
of 0, used in 141 different ways — 28 of these) 
stand sometimes for long 0, and whenever | 
this occurs, this one form suffices to guide 
the learner aright. 
And, though there are forty combinations of 2 | 
used in 121 different ways, and 20 of them 


A 


sometimes stand for long # — this one| 


form of the letter is a sure guide to it whenever 
it occurs. 

But these various combinations are used almost 
as often, some of them oftener, for the s/or/ sounds 
of the five vowels. Whenever this occurs, one of 


these forms 4) P |] © IU suffices to point out) - 


the fact. 
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They are also often sz/ent,; e, for example, being 
silent 250 times, where it stands for the long 
sound 180 times, or for the short sound 80 times. 
Whenever they thus denote zo sound, the haz Line 
types 9, OQ U. suffice to denote this fact. 

These few modified forms are much more easily 


learned than so many words ; and when learned they 


serve to guide the learner, in every one of the hun- 
dreds of words he meets on every page, to exactly 
the right sound. They follow these lawless combi- 
nations of letters wherever they go, and reduce 


ithem to law and order. 


No wonder, then, that School Committees and 
Superintendents, after years of thorough trial in 
their schools, say :* 

“It is a moderate statement that every pupil in- 
structed under this new method saves a year or 
more of time in preparing for the grammar school.” 
—Soston School Committee ; Report, 1869. 

“Its success has been so decided that it seems 


‘desirable that it should be made obligatory in all 


the districts."-—Smuperintendent Philbrick, Boston ; 
Report, 1872. 

“Full one-half the time required in learning to 
read by the old method, is saved to the pupil by 
following this plan.”"—Swperintendent Bryant, Bur- 
lington, Lowa ; Report, 1872. 

“ The pupils not only learning to read in a short- 
er time, but to read more distinctly and fluently ; 
and what is even more important, making the ac- 


quirement in a thoughtful and logical manner.”— 


| Superintendent Kiddle, New York; Report, 1870. 


“Much time is saved in teaching to read by this 
method, and the children are better trained, and 


'prepared for other instruction.” — Committee on 
Course of Studies, New York, November, 1871. 


‘Gain in time, distinct articulation, better spell- 
ing—these are some of its merits. The gain in 
time is nearly one-half, and the improvement in 
quality is fully as great.”—Swperintendent Harris, 
St. Louis ; Report, 1869-70. 

Such is the enormous evil of our chaotic orthog- 
raphy—such is ove effective remedy for it. 


HISTORY OF PLAINFIELD ACADEMY. 
NO. VII. 


BY L. BURLEIGH, PLAINFIELD. 


Mr. Elijah Perry, the next principal of the Acad- 
emy, was a graduate of Brown University, and a 


scholar of fine attainments. Under Mr. Perry the 


Academy enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. 
The whole number of his pupils was 110, some of 
whom were pursuing studies preparatory to a col- 


Washington, Fall River, Mass., aud Jacksonville, ill 
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legiate course. Among the assistants to Mr. Perry, | teach the district school in Plainfield Center, he 
Mrs. Burleigh, the wife of C. C. Burleigh, had ac-| was strongly urged to return and fill the vacancy 
quired unusual skill in her father’s school at Kim-| thus caused. He consented, and had, during the 
berton, Penn., as a teacher of penmanship, and | winter, a crowded school. The following spring it 
after her marriage took great pleasure in teaching | was an easy transition to pass from the public 
occasional classes in her favorite art. She subse- | school to the Academy, to which many of the pu- 
quently removed with her family to Florence, Mass.,| pils of the district followed him. During the four 
where her husband has preached for the Independ-| and a half years that he held the position of prin- 
ent Congregational Society for fifteen years, and/cipal, Mr. Burleigh gave much attention to the for- 
where she died in August, 1870. During the pres-; mation of Normal Classes for fitting persons of 
ent year C. C. Burleigh has removed to a new field | both sexes for teaching, and on one occasion took 
of labor in Bloomington, III. as many as twenty-five members of such a class to 
After the close of Mr. Perry’s engagement of a| the State Institute for Teachers, at Woodstock, 
year and a half, he retired from the school and en-} Many of the teachers of Eastern Connecticut have 
tered upon the practice of law. been under his instruction. Nathan L. Bishop, 
For want of a suitable teacher the academic in-} Principal of the Greenville High School, Gilbert 
structions were suspended until the spring of 1855,| A. Tracy, who has taught with success in Wood- 
when Rev. L. Burleigh became principal, and con-| stock, Danielsonville, Putnam, and Atawaugan ; 
tinued to hold the office for four and a half years,| Miss Lucy G. Angell, of the New Britain Gram- 
leaving the position at the opening of the winter| mar School; Miss Gertrude E. Burleigh, of Daniel- 
term of 1859-60. sonville (now Mrs. Simmons), and many more who 
Rev. Henry Robinson, chairman of the Board of| might be named, were among his pupils, and have 
Trustees of the Academy in 1856, wrote of Mr.| distinguished themselves as teachers. 
Burleigh as follows: “Mr. Burleigh brings to the} Several of his pupils have been collegiates, 
work much experience in teaching, a happy talent|though he attempted but little beyond starting 
in imparting instruction, and an enthusiastic fond-|them in their classic course. Among pupils of 
ness for the profession. The number of pupils the| this class were, Thomas Hart Fuller, the accom- 
first year has been about 100.” plished Principal of the Willimantic High School ; 
Mr. B. had been a teacher during his early pre-| Henry G. Taintor, Esq., attorney at law, and pri- 
paratory studies, having taught in South Killingly | vate secretary to Governor Jewell, Hartford; Rev. 
at the age of sixteen, and boarded round, as was| Charles H. Spaulding, pastor of the First Baptist 
customary with all public school teachers at that|Church, Pittsfield, Mass., and James Miller, attor- 
day in Connecticut. He has often recalled the| ney at law, Providence, R. I. Others have risen to 
“certificate” which the honored committee gave| professional and business distinction, as Frank 
him as his apology for occupying the school-house ;| Douglass, M.D.; Daniel Bond, Esq., one of the 
it ran as follows : most distinguished pleaders at the Northampton 
“This may certify that we have examined Mr. bar; Charles H. Burleigh, Esq., designer, archi- 
L. Burleigh and do find him qualified to teach | tect, and draughtsman, Worcester, Mass., and Chas. 
school according to law.” C. Burleigh, Jr., painter of landscapes and portraits, 
This is more than is sometimes accomplished,| Florence, Mass. Many others have risen to re- 
whether the test be the law of love, the law of sci-|spectability in professional and business pursuits, 
ence, or the law of the land. Mr. Burleigh also} who may ata future time command an honorable 
taught in North Killingly, North Oxford, Starbridge mention ; they are not wanting in those qualities 
(Fiskdale), and a select school at Muddy-Brook, in| of heart, mind, or culture essential to high success. 
Woodstock, and Elm-Green Academy, Granby. They only bide their time while working out an 
In 1843 he entered the field as a temperance ad-| honored future. 
vocate ; the years 1849 and 1850 being spent as IN MEMORIAM. 
lecturer and colporteur in New Haven county. In| Many of the pupils who were under Mr. Bur- 
1851 he was invited to assume the secretaryship of|leigh’s tuition gave their lives to the cause of their 
The American Association for the Suppression of \country in the late war of the rebellion, and may 
Gambling ; this office he continued to hold for three justly claim here a brief memorial. It may not be 
years, or till the fall of 1854, when upon the death| possible to recall the names of all who thus fell, 
ot Henry C. Ringe, who had been engaged to but among them were the following : 
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such contributions from a great number and vari- 
ety of tongues. It has a marvelous power of tak- 
ing into itself and making its own, words from 
every source, preserving more or /ess of their forms 
and sounds. 
it is omnivorous. 
richness of its vocabulary, but this our wealth is 
our embarrassment. 
rose, as these tables illustrate. 

It is worthy of note, however, that it is not the 
vowel combinations in the words derived from the 
Norman and French, and naturally bringing this 
power of ¢ with them, that give us the greatest 
trouble. The most troublesome of these combina- 
tions, such as ¢ and ey, occur in words coming 
from British and Anglo-Saxon sources. 

The object of this article would not be attained 
by omitting any of these forms. It is important 
to exhibit the full extent of this difficulty, and to 


show how effectually it is remedied for beginners, | 


by a few simple phonetic signs regularly used, 
without destroying the orthographic forms. 

In 
tions of ¢ it is seen how a single phonetic form 
(made as much like an a as an e could 
easily be made), suffices to guide the learner 


» 
t 


through all these intricacies to the true sound— 


long a—in every word. 
But, still further, 32 of the 85 combinations 
of ¢ sometimes stand for long ¢. In all these 32 
cases, and the thousands of words in 
which they occur, this one form of ¢ is 
sufficient to represent with certainty and uniformity 
this one sound of long e. 

So the 30 different combinations of 7 are used in 
98 different ways, and 17 of them sometimes 
stand for long 7; but this one form suffices 
to determine this long sound in every instance. 


in 
3 


° ° ° P | 

The case is the same with the 41 combinations | 
of 0, used in 141 different ways — 28 of these | 
stand sometimes for long 0, and whenever | 


“this occurs, this one form suffices to guide 


the learner aright. 
And, though there are forty combinations of 
used in 121 different ways, and 20 of them 


sometimes stand for long # — this one| 
form of the letter is a sure guide to it whenever | 


it occurs. 

But these various combinations are used 
as often, some of them oftener, for the s/ort 
of the five vowels. Whenever this occurs, 
these forms 9) Pp j © UU suffices to point out 
the fact. 


almost 
sounds 
one of 


Like man—the highest of animals— | 
This is a great source of the, 


We have the thorns with the, 


the case of these twenty-three combina-| 
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They are also often sz/ent; e, for example, being 
silent 250 times, where it stands for the long 
sound 180 times, or for the short sound 80 times. 
Whenever they thus denote ze sound, the hair ine 
types 9,© | OU suffice to denote this fact. 

These few modified forms are much more easily 
learned than so many words; and when learned they 
serve to guide the learner, in every one of the hun- 
dreds of words he meets on every page, to exactly 
They follow these lawless combi- 
, and reduce 


the right sound. 


nations of letters wherever they go 


them to law and order. 

No wonder, then, that School Committees and 
Superintendents, after years of thorough trial in 
their schools, say :* 

“Tt is a moderate statement that every pupil in- 
structed under this new method saves a year or 
more of time in preparing for the grammar school.” 
—foston School Committee ; Report, 1869. 

“Its success has been so decided that it seems 
desirable that it should be made obligatory in all 
the districts."—Swperintendent Philbrick, Boston ; 
| Report, 1872. 

“Full one-half the time required in learning to 
‘read by the old method, is saved to the pupil by 
following this plan.”"—Swperintendent Bryant, Bur- 
\lington, Iowa ; Report, 1872. 

| “The pupils not only learning to read in a short- 
‘er time, but to read more distinctly and fluently ; 
|and what is even more important, making the ac- 
/quirement in a thoughtful and logical manner.”— 
Superintendent Kiddle, New York; Report, 1870. 

“ Much time is saved in teaching to read by this 
method, and the children are better trained, and 
'prepared for other instruction.” — Committee on 
Course of Studies, New York, November, 1871. 

“Gain in time, distinct articulation, better spell- 
ing—these are some of its merits. The gain in 
time is nearly one-half, and the improvement in 
quality is fully as great."—Swpertntendent Harris, 
|. St. Louis ; Report, 1869-70. 

Such is the enormous evil of our chaotic orthog- 
raphy—such is ove effective remedy for it. 
HISTORY OF PLAINFIELD ACADEMY. 

NO. VII. 


BURLEIGH, 


Mr. Elijah Perry, the next principal of the Acad- 
emy, was a graduate of Brown University, and a 
scholar of fine attainments. Under Mr. Perry the 
Academy enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. 
The whole number of his pupils was 110, some of 
whom were pursuing studies preparatory to a col- 


BY L. PLAINFIELD. 


* We are compelled, for want of space, to omit extracts from the Reports of 
Washington, Fall River, Mass., aud Jacksonville, ill 
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legiate « course. Among the assistants to ‘Mr. Pen ry, 
Mrs. Burleigh, the wife of C. C. Burleigh, had ac- 


quired unusual skill in her father’s school at Kim-) 
Penn., as a teacher of penmanship, and | 


berton, 
after her marriage took great pleasure in teaching 


occasional classes in her favorite art. She subse- 


ent Congregational Society for fifteen years, and 
where she died in August, 1870. During the pres- 
ent year C. C. Burleigh has removed to a new field 
of labor in Bloomington, III. 

After the close of Mr. Perry’s engagement of a 


year anda half, he retired from the school and en-| 
i been under his 


tered upon the practice of law. 
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teach the district school in - Plainfield Center, he 
was strongly urged to return and fill the vacancy 
thus caused. He consented, and had, during the 
winter, a crowded school. The following spring it 
was an easy transition to pass from the public 


school to the Academy, to which many of the pu- 
quently removed with her family to Florence, Mass.,| pils of the district followed him. 
where her husband has preached for the Independ- 


During the four 
and a half years that he held the position of prin- 
cipal, Mr. Burleigh gave much attention to the for- 
mation of Normal Classes for fitting persons of 
both sexes for teaching, and on one occasion took 
as many as twenty-five members of such a class to 
the State Institute for Teachers, at Woodstock, 
Many of the teachers of Eastern Connecticut have 
instruction. Nathan L. Bishop, 


For want of a suitable teacher the academic in-| Principal of the Greenville High School, Gilbert 


structions were suspended until the spring of 1855, 
when Rev. L. Burleigh became principal, and con- 
tinued to hold the office for four and a half years, 
leaving the position at the opening of the winter 
term of 1859-60. 

Rev. Henry Robinson, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Academy in 1856, wrote of Mr. 
Burleigh as follows: “ Mr. Burleigh brings to the 
work much experience in teaching, a happy talent 
in imparting instruction, and an enthusiastic fond- 
ness for the profession. The number of pupils the 
first year has been about 100.” 

Mr. B. had been a teacher during his early pre- 
paratory studies, having taught in South Killingly 
at the age of sixteen, and boarded round, as was 
customary with all public school teachers at that 
day in Connecticut. He has often recalled the 
“ certificate’ which the honored committee gave 
him as his apology for occupying the school-house ; 
it ran as follows: 

“This may certify that we have examined Mr. 
L. Burleigh and do find him qualified to teach 
school ace -ording to law.” 

This is more than is sometimes accomplished, 
whether the test be the law of love, the law of sci- 
ence, or the law of the land. Mr. Burleigh also 
taught in North Killingly, North Oxford, Starbridge 
(Fiskdale), and a select school at Muddy-Brook, in 
Woodstock, and Elm-Green Academy, Granby. 

In 1843 he entered the field as a temperance ad- 
vocate ; the years 1849 and 1850 being spent as 
lecturer and colporteur in New Haven county. In 
1851 he was invited to assume the secretaryship of 
The American Association for the Suppression of 
Gambling ; this office he continued to hold for three 
years, or till the fall of 1854, when upon the death 
ot Henry C. Ringe, who had been engaged to 


| A. Tracy, 





who has taught with success in Wood- 
stock, Danielsonville, Putnam, and Atawaugan ; 
Miss Lucy G. Angell, of the New Britain Gram- 
mar School; Miss Gertrude E. Burleigh, of Daniel- 
sonville (now Mrs. Simmons), and many more who 
might be named, were among his pupils, and have 
distinguished themselves as teachers. 

Several of his pupils have been collegiates, 
though he attempted but little beyond starting 
them in their classic course. Among pupils of 
this class were, Thomas Hart Fuller, the accom- 
plished Principal of the Willimantic High School ; 
Henry G. Taintor, Esq., attorney at law, and pri- 
vate secretary to Governor Jewell, Hartford; Rev. 
Charles H. Spaulding, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., and James Miller, attor- 
ney at law, Providence, R. I. Others have risen to 
professional and business distinction, as Frank 
Douglass, M.D.; Daniel Bond, Esq., one of the 
most distinguished pleaders at the Northampton 
bar; Charles H. Burleigh, Esq., designer, archi- 
tect, and draughtsman, Worcester, Mass., and Chas. 
C. Burleigh, Jr., painter of landscapes and portraits, 
Florence, Mass. Many others have risen to re- 
spectability in professional and business pursuits, 
who may ata future time command an honorable 
mention ; they are not wanting in those qualities 
of heart, mind, or culture essential to high success. 
They only bide their time while working out an 
honored future. 

IN MEMORIAM. 
Many of the pupils who were under Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s tuition gave their lives to the cause of their 
country in the late war of the rebellion, and may 
justly claim here a brief memorial. It may not be 
possible to recall the names of all who thus fell, 
but among them were the following : 




















MALVIN How. LAND ‘enlisted in a Massachusetts | ledtile or high peer and loses no opportunity t to 
Regiment and died at Point of Rocks. ‘inform himself in all matters pertaining to the prog- 
Wiciiam H. Ames died at New York of disease, ‘ress of educational improvement ; fully believing 
on his way home from the field of battle, after dis-| that the future welfare of our nation will be most 


charge for physical inability. effectually promoted by making education as com- 
CuarLes Newron was discharged on Roanoke! plete and universal as possible, and by seeking the 
Isiand, sick, and soon died. highest moral elevation of the people ; that schools 
WILuiAM Picket and BENJAMIN STARKWEATH-|and academies are cheaper than dram-shops, and 
ER were killed May 16, 1864, at Drury’s Bluff. that when right education has accomplished its be- 
WIctiAM Emprer enlisted in a New York Regi- | nign mission there will be small demand for pris- 
ment, and was killed at Antietam. ‘ons and penitentiaries. 


Water F. Stanpisu fell in the terrible con-| In the fall of 1859 Mr. H. H. Jencks, then re- 
flict at Gettysburg. siding at Providence, R. I., was chosen Principal of 
GEORGE CoGsWELL was severely wounded in|the Academy. He immediately made very grand 
the thigh at Snicker’s Ford, July 18, 1863. He announcements of enlarged and greatly improved 
was taken to Sandy Hook Hospital, and then to | facilities for instruction in the classics, music, draw- 
the National Hospital, Camden street, Baltimore, | ing * and the fine arts. Several assistants were ad- 
where he remained till November, when (by order | vertised, and with unusual and, as the result proved, 
of Secretary Stanton of the War Department) he | unwarrantable flourish of trumpets the school was 
was taken home to Plainfield, he still remaining a\| |re-opened. Expectation ran high, but was destined 
member of his regiment at the close of the war. ‘toa grand collapse. The scores and hundreds of 
His health never recovered its former tone, and | pupils who were needed to fill out the magnificent 
after lingering for many months, he finally died of| proportions of the stilted prospectus failed to re- 
disease contracted amid the hardships of the battle-| spond. There was rather a mortifying dearth of 
field, December 2, 1868. of scholars, and in a few days the Principal disap- 
Doubtless there are others of Mr. Burleigh’s pu-| peared without waiting to tender a formal resigna- 
pils who fell in the bloody, patriotic struggle to| tion, leaving his chief assistant to carry on the 
save the nation’s imperiled life. Some sleep in| school as best he might. 
far distant and unmarked Southern graves ; others | The gentleman thus unceremoniously left in 
rest beneath the sentinel tablets in the sacred | charge was Rev. William Colgrove, a fair teacher 
home-burying ground. In the freshness of early/and respectable scholar, especially in chemistry 
youth they poured out their lives an offering on|and natural science. In the absence of the Prin- 
the altar of their country; nor shall their patriotic | cipal-elect, Mr. Colgrove performed the duties of 
devotion be forgotten, or ever cease to inspire the | that office, received the tuition of pupils, and, by a 
young men of our land to do and dare, and if need | special vote of the trustees, the avails of the Coit 
be, die like them. |Legacy. On the 17th of April, 1860, the trustees 
After closing his principalship Mr. Burleigh took| voted that the nominal Principalship of H. H. 
charge of the Central Village High School, where} Jencks should close with the end of the spring 
he remained nearly two years, instructing a most} term ; they also voted to close the building during 
interesting class of pupils, several of whom already | the summer for general repairs in progress till the 
occupy enviable positions in life. During the last|coming winter. In 1861, Mr. George C. Tingly 
four years of his labors as an instructor, Mr. Bur-| was elected principal, and remained in charge till 
leigh was supplying a pulpit on the Sabbath. The|the summer of 1863. Pupils were not numerous 
duties of the ministry absorbing a large share of|and after an unprofitable season of nearly two 
his time and energies, he relinquished teaching, re-| years he resigned, considerably out of pocket, and 
ceived ordination, and became pastor of the church | with no small disgust at his undeserved ill-success. 
of Ashford, South Centre. In the fall of 1867 he) He was really an excellent teacher and an accom- 
resigned the pastorate, and accepted an agency for | plished scholar, as has been proved by his subse- 
the Connecticut Temperance Union, in which he | quent success in Brooklyn as a teacher, and as a 
has continued to labor a portion of each year since. | civil engineer in Providence, R. I. 
In the discharge of the duties of his agency he} It would bea difficult task to disclose the varied 
has become known in every town in the State. Hejcauses that conspired to place this old institution 
has not lost his interest in education, either in the temporarily under a cloud, as it had seemingly 
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been since the advent of Mr. Jencks, and the re- 
wardless undertaking will not be attempted. It is 
due to both Mr. Colgrove and Mr. Tingly to say 
that they deserved a better success than was ac- 
corded to them, and even Mr. Jencks, who has been 
successful in other callings, might, in another field 
and under favoring circumstances, have won better 
fame. 

In the fall of 1863, Mr. A. F. Haradon, of Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, became Principal, 
and taught, with but slender results, for two and a 
half terms. 
does not appear on the records of the trustees—it 
is thought to have been Clark—for lack of pu- 
pupils remained in the office of Principal for only a 
part of a term. 
until the summer of 1870, when it was deemed ex- 
pedient to place the institution in the hands of a 
thoroughly educated lady. The teacher chosen 


In 1864 another teacher, whose name 


Instruction was then suspended 


was Miss M. E. Sawyer, of Ashburnham, Mass., a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 
Her skillful instructions did much to restore to its 
former luster the fame of the academy. She 
brought to her responsible position accurate schol- 
arship, skill and zeal in imparting instruction, and 
an unfaltering energy in discharging her duties. 
She did a noble work, and left her imprint on the 
minds of her pupils, who will bear with them marks 
of her patient devotion in all their future intellect- 
ual manifestations. She remained but a_ year. 
Her spring term in 1871 closed with a delightful 
exhibition, which will be long remembered. Pros- 
trated by a severe fit of sickness, she was unable to 
resume her duties in the fall, and she has, at least 
for the time, relinquished her chosen and cherished 
profession. As it was hoped her absence would be 
but temporary, Rev. Wm. H. Phipps, at considera- 
ble inconvenience, taught through the term, acting 
at the same time as stated supply to the Congrega- 
tional pulpit at East Woodstock. Miss Sawyer and 
Mr. Phipps were both assisted by Miss Marion 
Phipps, formerly of Paxton, Mass., now of Plain- 
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Instruction was not immediately resumed, but in 
August 27, 1873, Miss Helen M. Metcalf, of Frank- 
lyn, Mass., entered upon the duties of Principal, 
and has just closed a prosperous and successful 
term. She was born in Framingham, Mass., stud- 
ied at Dean Academy, in Franklyn, and graduated 
at Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1873. She has for- 
merly had some experience as a teacher both in 
Franklyn and in Walpole. In the Academy she 
has been assisted by Mrs. Theresa Reed and Miss 
Abbey Van Ness; the former a teacher of much 
experience,and the latter a graduate of Holyoke 
Seminary in the class of 1873 

The time that has elapsed since Mr. Jencks as- 
sumed the chair of Principal has been too short to 
warrant our saying much of the present or pros- 
pective eminence of the later pupils. Suffice it to 
say that several of them are pursuing collegiate 
studies or have already graduated, and some are 
gaining distinction as professional teachers, or in 
practical business. 

For nearly a century this honored institution has 
held a high place among the academies of our 
State, and may yet have a distinguished future. 
Its past influence cannot be measured. Thousands 
of pupils have gone forth from its walls to the du- 
ties of life, with rich stores of knowledge and a 
large measure of culture and mental discipline, 
which have added not a little to their efficiency in 
business and affairs. To secure an increased power 
for good will demand more liberal endowment, and 
more generous outlay of funds in the erection of a 
suitable boarding-house, the purchase of maps, and 
chemical, philosophical, and astronomical appara- 
tus.” The want of an adequate endowment is now, 
as it has been from the first, the grand difficulty in 
the way of ultimate success. Various expedients 
have been proposed in past years to remedy in 
some degree this deficiency. In 1810 and again in 
1825 the trustees appointed a committee to petition 
the Legislature of the State to grant a lottery in 
aid of the Academy. It is not known with cer- 





field. At the opening of the winter term of 


tainty that such a petition was ever actually pre- 


1871-2, Miss Laura S. Watson, of Sedgwick, va, Pe but for the honor of the institution it is for- 
was chosen Principal. Her preparatory studies | tunate that no such grant was evermade. In 1833 
were passed at Hebron Academy, Me., and she| | the trustees voted to require an entrance fee of one 
graduated at Mount Holyoke, July 6, 1871. After ‘dollar from each pupil. In 1845 a small charge for 
teaching in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in Franklyn,/incidental expenses was substituted for entrance 
Mass., she entered upon her duties at Plainfield in| money; but the practice of paying entrance fees 
A scarcity of pupils constrained | continued nearly if not quite to the present time. 
Her suc- The fund from this source has never been adequate 
In the absence of 


November, 1871. 
her to resign her position in June, 1873. 
cess was not equal to that of her predecessor, yet | to the cost of needed repairs. 


she is remembered kindly by most of her pupils,' other means of sustaining the Academy the trus- 
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tees have contributed from time to time of their | from our accumulations, and by fsome n new and 
own resources, and have probably felt a deeper in- | wider inquiries, may correct any faults of facts or 
terest in the institution’from the fact that it has| statement discoverable in what is here written. 
cost them not a little to kcep it in running condi-| Venerable institution! may you continue to shine 
tion. The Coit Legacy, though small, has yet been | till all the world is irradiated with the effulgence of 
very useful in aiding to sustain the Academy in| knowledge, and the more glorious illumination of 
those seasons when it was in the wane, and restor-| the Sun of Righteousness! 


ing it to its already prosperous condition. Peedi | 


ous to the chartering of the Academy only six per-| METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGE* 
sons from Plainfield are known to have gradu: ated | emis 


at college, and all of them claimed Yale as their | BY ALFRED S. HALL, A.B., NASHUA, N, H. 

Alma Mater: My suggestions will be of a practical nature, and, 
Rev. Cyrus Marsh, : : 1739 if they have any worth, will be chiefly valuable to 
John Shepard, . - 1748 the teachers of our common schools. I am not now 


? i hi »V . - . 
rt ace Taam “3 wa 1732 | to express any preference for either the English 


John Pierce, 1777 | ‘method of pronouncing Latin, or the Continental, 
Rev. Josiah Spalding, [ , ; 1778 | nor am J to discuss the teachings of Erasmus in 
Since the academy went into operation the num- | any way. — ; : as 
ber of graduates belonging to Plainfield, as far an But thus restricting our subject to its teaching in 
known, has been 33, which were matriculated as | the common schools, let us by no means undervalue 
follows : at Dartmouth, 7; Brown, 6; Oberlin, 2 2 ; jit. Language, which lies at the foundation of all 
Amherst, 4; Yale,7; Union, 1; Hamilton, 1 ;| 04 knowledge. Language, the sift which most in- 
Trinity, 1; Bowdoin, 1; Wesleyan University, 1 ; disputably of all marks our preeminence in the in- 
West Point, 2: 1, unknown: Several others have | umerable caravan of beings. Language, of all 
;man s instruments the most wonderful; that upon 
pal EE OR I ‘which depends his whole national existence. It is 

When it is remembered that the population of ‘thought, they tell us, that rules the world. But 
Plainfield, at the time the Academy was established, | language is to thought what the sun is to the day. 
was only fifteen hundred, and that it increased but | Deprive e us of this medium of thought, and thought 
little for thirty or forty years after, the number of| itself has ceased all its aggression. Have we not, 
college graduates will appear quite respectable— then, a theme worthy of our careful study and 
doubtless considerably larger than it would have been | thoughtful teaching ? 
had there been no such institution in the place to fos- | How it was first placed in the mouth of man, who 
ter learning, and call out and quicken youthful ambi- shall tell us? Men have their theories, theories 
tion for knowledge. A much greater number of their plausibilities. But certainty is as impossible 
the youth of Plainfield have received their princi-| in telling whence comes the undying soul within 
pal or entive education at the Academy, and have jus. So let us take it as it is. And what branch is 
gone forth to fill useful and important stations in | there which we, as faithful teachers of the common 
society. | schools, teach so poorly? I believe there is not an- 

Of the more extended and diffused influence of | other. And I am told that prominent among the 
the Academy, in promoting the educational and| | essential particulars in which our schools are inferior 
other valuable interests of the community, some to the best in Europe, are our methods of teaching 
opinion may be formed from an estimate of the | language. The almost universal inaccuracy in the 
thousands of pupils who for the past, almost, a| “5° of language is ample evidence of defect in its 
century, have gone forth to the practical pursuits of |'€2¢hing. Men are mortified to the quick at an 
life over all the land and world; many of whom| error in computation, but nobody expects perfection 
have faithfully served their God and their genera- jin language. Business, men write their scores of 
tion, and been distinguished lights in the world. letters daily in which half the sentences may be 

well criticised, but let a single error in arithmetical 


Here our record must rest. Errors have doubt-| 
less crept into our work. We cannot presume on | |calculations appear, and the each of the man 


more than an approximation to accuracy ; but |” 


graduated at business colleges, technic institutes, 


* From an plies hefore the Ne aw Hempehine 2 State Teachers? 


some future collater of facts may gain some help | Association, 
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is undone. Why this distinction? Why blush for 
an error in figures which are used only occasion- 
ally, and not for one in language whose use is con- 
stant in the mouth ofall men ? 

What we want, then, is a study of language that | 


shall be begun in childhood and continued until old | 


age. Our method should be such as to lead the | 
scholar once interested, to that unremittant care in | 
the use of language, and that cultivated taste in its | 
study and appreciation, which shall in the end make | 
his expression at once forcible, elegant, and correct. | 
And I believe such a method is possible. Such; 
habits of investigation may be formed in the com- 
mon school, that the scholar will always strive for | 
ereater excellence in his own use of language and for | 
full ability to understand that of others. We are 
only to attempt to start him upon the right course. 
But there is no more reason for the scholar to con- 
sider his study of this branch as completed when he 
leaves the school, even of the highest grade, than to 
hold the further use of the muscles unnecessary 
when a well-developed physique has been secured. 

The teaching should commence, then, long before 
the dull, dry book, from which the scholars of fifty 
years ago drew all their ideas of language, can be 
intelligently introduced. There is an instruction 
outside this book ; and he who makes his instruc- 
tion in language, only an instruction in grammar, 
fails. His are the scholars who invariably declare 
the whole study irksome, hated, useless. Com- 
mence with the primaries, and obtain so far as pos- 
sible with them a proper use of language. Let this 
be the first object, and its pursuit long continued. 

So it is in every branch of learning properly ap- 
proached. First the use, then the science ; first the 
practical art, then the theory. Commencing with 
the science, confusion is the most natural, dislike 
the most general consequence. What common 
sense is there in attempting the classification of 
knowledge, which constitutes the science, when 
there are no materials possessed to be classified ? 

I say, then, commence the teaching of language 
with children, leaving the use of the grammar until 
an age of understanding is reached. And, were I 
to appoint that age, I should say the average scholar 
is not disadvantaged if he does not see the grammar 
until the age of thirteen or fourteen. But for years 
before, the teacher should seek a correctness in his 
expression. See that he uses proper terms for his 
thought. Wake up the whole class in the correc- 
tion of the sentences of one another. Give them 
sentences to correct ; and of these the ingenious 





teacher will find no lack. ‘The air is full of them. 
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In simple manner, show them wherein correction 
lies. Teach them to make their sentences com- 
plete. Break up the country habit of expressing 
half thoughts in half sentences. Teach them how 
to talk, and give a pleasure to all their labor. Then 
with a careful moderation, extend the diction of the 
child. Have him express the same thought in dif- 
ferent ways and in different terms, and give him 
abundant and varied exercise of this kind. Culti- 
vate their power of language by giving all the exer- 
cise possible in its careful use, letting them have 
due time for each particular of the work. 

At an early age, too, writing should be intro- 
duced, and its attendant accuracy secured. Not 
the writing of their own thoughts at first, for that 
is often the hardest effort of experienced men, but 
something of another's first, and afterward gradually 
incorporate their own thought. The writing of 
some part of the lesson in any study will subserve a 
double purpose. Let one correct another’s paper, 
and perhaps an interest may be taken in writing out 
their criticism. Study to give the young mind va- 
riety of employment, and for all your pains-taking 
their enthusiasm and progress shall be a grateful re- 
ward. And with all this striving for correctness, 
the teacher should be just as active in pointing out 
the excellences for composition, as its defects. 
Dwell upon the perfections of language; such a 
criticism is as valuable as any. As much enthusi- 
asm can be awakened in disclosing the beauties of 
fine expression as in searching out defects. 

Perhaps it need not be added that in all teach- 
ing, success will much depend upon the study of 
the scholar by the teacher. Mind cannot be ex- 
panded, unless understood. We may have general 
methods, but these must be made to conform in a 
measure to the capacity of the scholar. The same 
subject may seem exceedingly distasteful to one 
scholar and most pleasing to another; and yet had 
it been presented in a manner to meet the different 
peculiarities of temperament, the subject matter 
might be equally well received. 

To the use of the grammar itself in its proper sea- 
son, I would not be understood as standing opposed. 
The text-book has its place in all sciences. In the 
hands of a discreet teacher it is a powerful instru- 
ment in securing industry, self-help upon the part of 
the scholar, precision, and meditative attention. 
We are not to reject it because it is old. The ex- 
celience of old methods should be retained, and to 
it must be added the deductions and unfoldings of 
the present. For the mastery of those principles 
which underlie all faultless expression, and without 
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which the true scholar will not be content, we need | 
the grammar. But the scholar should understand | 
that the grammar was made from the language, and 
not the language from the grammar; nor should | 
he look to find everything in the language ac-| 
counted for in the grammar ; he must not reject all 
that is not there explained. Let the teacher ac- 
quaint the pupil with the idioms of language, and 
teach him that he will do well to accept them 
merely as such. He must qualify all the work, and 
lead the scholar to do the same. Bring his own 
judgment and discrimination to bear, not attempt- 
ing to form this judgement for him, but secure the 
exercise of that which he has. 

When the grammar is most used, the ability to 
parse every word after a form, which certainly has 
its advantage in securing system, is not to be con- 


sidered the highest accomplishment. There is an 


‘the latter hours of a December evening. 
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Young TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


_—@——— 


EVENINGS WITH THE STARS.—No. IX. 


BY W. B. DWIGHT, NEW BRITAIN, 


One of the grandest exhibitions of star scenery 
is witnessed in the eastern half of the sky during 
You may 
fairly revel in the glittering beauties, so exquisitely 
grouped, and though but a beginner in star study, 


/you may tell off with the utmost” ease ,the 'well- 


analysis, not necessary formal, far more important ; | 7 ; ‘ 
the portals of the North. To the South of the Zo- 


an analysis which separates the sentence into its 
component elements, points out the force and rela- 


tion of each, dwells upon the choice of words, un-| 


folds the nature of the whole expression and the 
bearing of all the parts. Bring common sense to 
bear upon the language quite as much as the for- 
mal verbiage of syntax ; unite them. 

I may have indicated a good deal of work for the 
teachers of common schools ; but there is abun- 
dant time. The teacher must never feel hurried, 
and must be extremely careful never to attempt too 
much. Until one topic is completed, another should 
not be begun. It will not do to treat of the noun 
to-day, the verb tc-morrow, and the next day the 
pronoun, but master fully one subject at a time, fre- 
What has been com- 
municated to the scholar, he should tell back to the 


quently reviewing the past. 


teacher in turn; thus are the ends of discipline se- 
cured. There must be animation in the recitation, 
not less marked than that in the class in mental 
arithmetic. And for it all, we must look mainly to 
the teacher. If he determines upon thoroughness, 
variety and fidelity in his drill, and earnestness and 
animation on his own part, he may confidently ex- 
pect his scholars to be enthusiastic in the recitation, 
and then, and only then, in the study. 


Rev. Dr. LirrLepace, of England, puts down 
the ministers of the Established Church of England 
at 20,000. 
Broad-church party, 3,000 to what he calls the 
Colorless or Nondescript, 5,000 to the Low-church, 
and 10,000 to the various attitudes of the High- 
church party. 


Of these, he says, 2,000 belong to the) 


‘erly one, marks the left foot. 


marked clusters that combine to make this glorious 
scene. In the Zodiacal belt, the imposing form of 
Taurus looms up overhead, with Aldebaran, spark- 
ling on its brow ; its horns, each tipped with a star, 
are making a mighty thrust at the lovely Gemini, 
who seem ever serenely unconscious of the coming 
assault. Above these Auriga and Perseus guard 


diac lie the group which, by their surpassing splen- 
dor, perfect the scene. First in conspicuousness, and 
and doubtless in all the visible heavens for beauty, 
is Orion. Even Scorpio, the great glory of the 
midsummer sky, must yield the palm to Orion as it 
displays its royal set of brilliants high up in the 
winter firmament. Then, in close companionship, 
shines forth in loveliness barely excelled by Orion, 
the exquisite cluster of Canis Major, made resplend- 
ent by the superb orb of Sirius, to which our own 
sun, though it be a million and a quarter times this 
little foot-ball of our globe, seems but a plaything 
in comparison. Canis Minor, embodied chiefly in 
the great Procyon, which closely resembles Sirius 
in its splendor, stands in the gap between Canis 
Major and Cancer. ‘The lesser groups, the crouch- 
ing Hare, the gently flowing River Po, Noah’s Dove, 
the Ship Argo, and the phantom Unicorn, fill out 
the picture. 

Orion 
is chiefly a large parallelogram, marked exactly in 
its center by three brilliant stars, closely set in a 
straight line parallel with the shorter side of the 
parallelogram. These three stars form the sword- 
belt, and the sword is plainly identified in a some- 
what fainter line stretching southward and forming 
an acute angle with the line of the belt. Two an- 
gles of the parallelogram, diagonally opposite, are 
five first magnitudes ; Betelguese, the most north- 
erly, marks the right shoulder, and Rigel, the south- 
In the left shoulder 
is the second magnitude Bellatrix, and in the right 
knee the third magnitude Saiph. A curved line of 


To point out these groups is an easy task. 
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small stars, stretching from the head of Taurus to 
the belt of Orion, mark the head of the lion held up 
in Orion’s hand. Other details of the figure are 
now readily made out from the chart. From the 
left foot near Rigel, flows out a long line of stars, 
westerly towards Cetus, and then turns south in a 
large bend. Thisis the River Po. Close to Orion, 
directly south, is a neat little arc of stars bending 
in upon itself so as to form a quadrangle at the lower 
part. This is Lepus, the Hare. Just east ot Lepus 
is the unmistakable group of Canis Major, the 
Greater Dog. The head is located by Sirius, gen- 
erally considered the brightest in the starry system. 
Several companions of Sirius, and three or four 
sparkling clusters below it, constitute the whole fig- 


ure, which stands manifestly apart from all other | 
stars in an oblong, stretching due north and south | 


about 35°. 

Northeast of Sirius, and forming with it and Betel- 
guese in Orion a large equilateral triangle is Pro- 
cyon, the essential part of Canis Minor, the Lesser 
Dog. A straight line drawn from Procyon to Sir- 
ius and carried as far beyond, touches Phad, a sec- 
ond magnitude, locating the group of Columba No- 
achi (Noah’s Dove). Another straight line from 
Betelguese through Sirius, to an equal distance be- 
yond, touches Naos, another second magnitude, 
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| Pisces Australis, the Southern Fish. From the 
western end of this line another similar one extends 
at an acute angle to the southeast. This locates 
Grus (the Crane). Low in the horizon to the east 
of Grus, may be seen a second magnitude, forming 
with Fomalhaut, and the nearest second magnitude 
of Cetus, a nearly equilateral triangle. This newly 
found star is the chief one in the Phoenix, forming 
its neck, while the uplifted wings stretch to the 
right and left in lesser magnitudes. 

The study of the northern constellations having 
come to a conclusion, it only remains to say a few 
words in regard to instructions as to the greater 
circles recognized in astronography. 

First as to the equator. Let the class under- 
stand clearly that if they were standing on the 
earth’s equator, the celestial equator would be di- 
rectly overhead, and the celestial pole exactly in the 
northern horizon. If they walk one degree north, 
the celestial equator will now pass one degree south 
of the zenith, while the pole has risen correspond- 
\ingly one degree above the northern horizon. If 
they come north 42°, or about our latitude, the ce- 
ilestial equator‘from their new position will pass 
|where we see it, 42° south of the zenith, and the 
North Star will be 42° above the horizon. Let the 
class verify this by actual examination of the !.eav- 


which, with alarge number of attendant stars, forms |ens. This will determine the highest point of the 


Argo Navis (the Ship Argo). We have, then, asa 
landmark—or rather star-mark to be remembered, a 
huge X formed by the five stars Procyon, Betel- 
guese, Sirius, Naos, and Phad. 

Due east of Procyon, and near by, note the dia- 
mond forming the head of Hydra (the Water- 
Snake). 

With a hasty glance at a few minor groups which 
it was not convenient to notice when we were in 
their vicinity, we may conclude our survey of the 
winter heavens. Due north of Gemini and close to 
Castor, is a very insignificant collection called Her- 
schell’s Telescope. A few widely scattered stars 
between Canis Major and Canis Minor, and stretch- 
ing from near Hydra’s head to Orion, form in very 
uncertain outline, phantom-like, the Monoceros or 


Unicorn. Due north of the square of Pegasus, are 


two very small groups: the eastern one is Gloria) 


Frederica ; the western is Lacerta (the Lizard). 
Three constellations now to be described, are 
best seen in the fall. Fomalhaut has been already 


located as the only first magnitude lying south of 
Aquarius, and seen in the southern heavens. A 
horizontal line of small stars is quite conspicuous | 
ust below it, stretching west; this chiefly depicts 


| equator. To determine its complete circuit, the class 
class bear in mind that every point 90° from this 
North Star is in the equator. Its circuit may be 
practically and readily ascertained in a rough but 
useful way, by means of two light rods attached to- 
gether at right angles. Keep one rod steadily 
pointed at the North Star while revolving it. The 
other will trace out the position of the equinoctial 
to any one sighting along the moving rod. 

The confusion caused to many by the varrying 
positions of the zodiacal belt can be removed by a 
little careful consideration of its relations to the 
equator. [From its oblique position it must have two 
points of intersection with the equator (equinoxes), 
and two points of greatest distance 23%° from the 
equator (solstices), and one half of it must always be 
to the north, and the other to the south of the equa- 
tor. Recall the fact that the sun runs low in win- 
ter and high in summer ; now as the night shows 
the part of the heavens opposite the sun, of course we 
shall see the parts of the zodiac which are /ow, in 
the summer, and /zg/ in the winter. After this is 
well understood, let the class actually trace out at 
different seasons, the relative positions of the equi- 
‘noctial and ecliptic (or zodiacal) circles, noting in 
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the stars the solstitial and equinoctial points then 
visible. For instance, at the summer solstice, 
(June 21), of course the sun sets on the solstitial | 
point, (sign Cancer, constellation Gemini); at the 
same time the other solstice (sign Capricornus, con- | 
stellation Sagittarius) will be just rising in the east- 
tern horizon. One equinoctial point (the autumnal, | 
sign Libra, constellation Virgo), will be exactly on} 
the meridian. At 9 o'clock p.m., the summer sol-| 
stice will be one hour and twenty minutes (in our | 
latitude) below the horizon, the winter solstice (in| 
Sagittarius), in full sight, the same distance above | 
our eastern horizon, and the autumnal equinox (in) 
Virgo) will be in the southeastern sky. Note these 
points, and observe that the larger part of the ec- 
liptic and zodiac are below the celestial equator. 
On September 23d the equinoxes are on the hori-| 
zon at the same time with the sun, and the winter | 
solstice is on the meridian, 233° south of the equa-| 
tor. At this moment the entire zodiac runs very | 
low. Bring out these and other positions boldly, 
and it will clear away much confusion. 

The Colures may be pointed out as follows, tak- | 
ing for example the same periods of observation as 
with the constellations. In June, the Equinoctial 
colure may be traced from Polaris on the one side | 
through Caph, the most western star of Cassiopeia, | 
and on the other side, through Megrez of. Ursa| 
Major, (junction of the handle with the Dipper), 
then through the head of Virgo, and through Cor- 
vus. The solstitial colure may be traced from Po- 
laris in one direction passing 30° east of Menkalina ; 
in the opposite direction passing just west of Dra- 
co’s head, through Cerberus, Bull of Poniatowskia 
and the Bow of Sagittarius. In December, the Equi- 
noctial Colure may be further traced through Al- 
pheratz (head of Andromeda), Algenib (S.E. corner 
of square of Pegasus), and the tail of Cetus ; the 
solstitial colure, through the western extreme of 
Gemini and slightly to the east of Betelguese of 
Orion, and the constellation Lepus. 

Our suggestions on astronomical instruction may 
here properly be brought to a close. 








TOURS OF OBSERVATION AMONG THE| 
SCHOOLS.—No. VII. 


BY A. PARISH, SUPT. SCHOOLS, NEW HAVEN. 


“ Since our last interview I have visited several 
schools alone, as you advised me to do; and I have) 
learned many things which made my visits both| 
pleasant and profitable. 
“You have doubtless seen many methods, as' 
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practiced by the teachers, but have you learned 


any principle, as developed by their methods? For 


you must remember that one may observe the op- 


erations of a school, as mere mechanical move- 


ments, and gain very little advantage from all the 
observations one could make in a_ twelvemonth. 
Now, if you please, tell me what you have learned 
that will be really valuable to carry into practice 
when you begin to teach.” 

“ Well, if I could secure such precision in all the 
movements of my school as those I have seen, I 
should be sure of good order at least. But, to an- 
swer your request, it seemed to me that the gen- 
eral management of the school aimed to teach, as 
a prime object, 

The Lesson of Carefulness. 
And as I have seen the importance of it illustrated 
by practice and precept among the children, in 
every exercise required, allow me to say that, in 
my opinion, this is the essential, indispensable les- 
son to be taught and practiced by both teacher 
and pupil.” 

“Indeed, you do not mean to increase the mul- 
titude of branches already required to be taught ; 
to add a new lesson to be memorized from some 
text book and repeated verbatim by the children !” 

“ By no means; we have too much teaching of 
that sort already. ‘The lesson of carefulness’ is 
less of words than of actions ; and the beauty of 
it is, that it may, it mst be ever present with each 
individual, entering into every thought and action, 
as an integral element, not hindering effort, but in- 
spiring, guiding the mind to desirable results.” 

“T see you have been employing your observa- 
tion to some purpose. You have gained an 7dea 
that will be valuable, if a practical use can be 
made of it. I shall be gratified if you will give me 
some illustrations of what you have seen.” 

“Do you remember a remark you made to me 
about a certain teacher, of whom you often speak 
approvingly, that ‘her school always went like 
clock-work’? I have discovered the secret of her 
success, I think. It was more than half an hour 
before 9 o'clock, when I entered the school room ; 
for I wished to be present to witness the gathering 


;of the children, and observe their conduct while 


assembling. The real spirit of pupils and the con- 
trol a teacher has over them can be learned, it 
seems to me, quite as well from their conduct when 
left apparently uncontrolled, as when immediately 
under the teacher’s eye they are required to sit or 
move with great precision. 

“ Entering the school room I found Miss B. al- 
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ready very busy, preparing for her day’s work.|exercises during the day. Indeed, she remarked 
You begin your duties quite early, I remarked,|to me, that the old adage, ‘A thing well begun 
Do you find it necessary to do school work before! 7s alf done; had been proved true in her expe- 
the usual school time ?” rience. The multitude of little devices which she 
“Yes, there are many things which need attention ; had continued to throw inte the exercises to create 
beforehand to prevent the necessity of neglecting | and sustain interest, proved that her whole heart 
the exercises of the classes during school time.| was in her work ; and it was very evident that the 
I do not wish to lose a moment of time, nor have | ‘lesson of carefulness’ is as profitable for the teach- 
my attention diverted for an instant from my du- er as for the scholars. 
ties, or the employment of the children, after the “I have not been able to tell you half of what I 
opening of the school, to the close of the session. observed in the mere preparation of this teacher 
So I come here to examine the premises, to see | for her day’s work, and you seeI have said nothing 
that everything is right in the school-yard, dress-| about the exercises of the school during the day.” 
room and school-room. Sometimes the room has; “ But you have given me a very interesting ac- 
not been properly swept and dusted. Perhaps a count of your observation ; and I think you make 
window may have been left open, or the fire may it quite clear that the cultivation and practice of 
not have been properly cared for, so that the tem-jcarefu/ness is quite important for the teacher, and 
perature of the room needs attention. I find that| I hope you will be able to show me next, how the 
children need, first of all, to be /appy—that is, children were taught the ‘/esson of carefulness.” 
free from all discomforts of body as well as disturb- 


ing thoughts, in order to be easily controlled or in- 

structed. A chilly atmosphere always makes my MISCELLANY. 

pupils uneasy and irritable, they are unfitted, both | acetal 

bodily and mentally, to give attention, to be inter- | THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC. 


ested, or to be obedient. Also if the room is too. oe pamela nabbed 

—-, they become stupid and incapable of mental Professor of Mathematics . Norwich University. 
activity. And if the floor is dirty and the desks joa 

are covered with dust or papers and litter, I find 1. The characteristic or Key to our system of Arith- 
that the children quickly get careless, grow slov- metic is fen. To show the truth of this, we need only 
enly, lose their ambition to be orderly; and so apply the Zaw of Notation to our Sca/e of Numeration, 


easily is a child’s mind affected, that a ‘don’t care’ “* , —o iin tei 
spirit is created, or begins to grow from such ap- | F 8 AE EE AERIS: he See Oe 


ates ; indefinite row of digits, arranged to express some num- 
arentl fl . As th Idr ather |" ‘ it Mirage 
P my aeng Caneee o Ge chien gn |ber: then, by the Law of Notation, should any digit in 


on the s ink it well to observe | , 
e school grounds, I think it we observe that row be moved a given number of places toward the 


their spirit toward each other, for they thus indicate ‘left, its value would thereby be increased to a degree 
the temper that will probably appear during the’ equivalent to multiplying it by that value of ten whose 
day. The boy who shows a quarrelsome or trick-| power is the given number. Accordingly, to begin at 
ish disposition among his mates, will need a watch-| ynit’s place, and read this sca/e in order from right to 
ful eye after he enters the school-room. ‘left, the successive zames of digit-places would be units, 

“I take this time, too, to glance at the condition | fens, hundreds, thousands, fen-thousands, hundred-thou- 
of the children’s desks; to see if their books are sands, millions, and so on, as shown in works on arith- 
kept in good order, to notice whether there are; metic. 


scratches, cuts, or damage of any kind. Many ex-| 2: For many years the learned gave to the Arabs the 


ercises connected with the lessons I place on the | honor of inventing arithmetic, but recent discoveries 


blackboard, at this time, to avoid interruption in ‘lepeees to show that the Chinese were acquainted with the 
; system, possibly long before an Arab existed. Now, 


school hours.” iy ; : Pear 
| how is it that all nations and tribes throughout historic 


These are oply a few of the things this teacher | ime should make the number ¢en the key to their 


named for which she thought it necessary to begin ‘numerical computation? Even the chronology recorded 
her work so early. I quickly discovered that she /}, Moses in the first part of Genesis, makes it quite 
acted on the principle that ‘ prevention is better than’ probable that the ante-diluvians understood well our 
cure. Her mind seemed to be quite as intent on | system of arithmetic. 

making thorough preparation for the regular duties | 3. Our arithmetic consists of ¢hree distinct Orders of 
of the school, as in following out the programme of' numerical series combined into ONE COMPLETE ORDER. 
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the second cannot exist without the first ; 
third without the secon<. 
its successive terms, appropriate names, thus forming 
an exact language by which to communicate numerical 
intelligence. 


The First of the three orders is an /ncreasing| period ; 


Series, having a unit difference between each two con- 
secutive terms. 

The Second and Third Orders are each formed by 
taking some number for the First Term whose succes- | 
sive integer-powers develop the succeeding terms of the | 
Order : 
term. Bear in mind that the zero power of any number 
is equal to a unit. 

5. The First Order of Series consists of the well-known 
numbers, one, (wo, three, four, five, and so on, indefin- 
itely ; and their representative digits are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8,9. More than these nine digits would be super-, 
fluous ; since, on the Scale of Numeration (r) ten units | 


for any place may be denoted by one unit in the place | 
However, the character 0, called the | 


next on the left. 
cipher, is used to prevent the loss of places on the scale, | 
should they become vacant for the want of suitable | 
values to occupy them. 


6. The Second Order of Series has for its first term | 


ten, or 10; and, according to (5), the succeeding terms 
of the order, when mumbered and named, are as follows : 
The rst term, 1o' = 10, named ¢en ; 
hundred ; 3A, 103 = 1000, a thousand ; 4th, 10o#== 10000 
ten thousand; 5th, 
6th, 10°= 1000000, a million ; and soon ; also, 10° = 1. 

By comparing these several terms with their equiv- 





105== 100000, a hundred thousand ; 


alent values on the Scale of Numeration (1), we find the 


two sets perfectly coincide, both as to name and place. 

7. The Third Order of Series has, for its first term, a 
Million. Now, concerning the term mid/ion, it is estab- 
lished in the English language beyond controversy : 

ist. That its numerical value is equal to 1oo000; 
and 2d, that it is the first term of a numerical series, the 
names of whose succeeding terms are Fillion, 7>illion, 
Quadrillion, Pentillion, and so on. In fact, the com- 
position of those names alone amounts almost to a 
demonstration of their intended use. It hence follows, 
according to (5), that the succeeding terms of this order, 
when numbered and named, are thus: 1st term, 
(1000000) 1000000, a million; 2d 
1oecc0000c00n, a “illion ; 


3d, (10000003 = 1000000,- 
000000,000000, a /rillion ; 4th, (1000000)4, a guad- 
rillion ; 5th, (1000000)5, a guintillion, and so on ; also, 
(1000000° = I. 


8. By comparing the above values, (7) with the Scale | 
of Numeration, beginning at unit’s place, we see that | 
the unit-place for Millions is the seventh place on the | 
the | 
and so on,|on Algebraic principles, it is often convenient, on the 


'“ black-board ” 


scale ; the unit-place for Billions, the thirteenth ; 
unit-place for Trillions, the nineteenth ; 
Whence it is plain, that if the Scale of Numeration be 


Further, each puree has, for | 


Each power being the number of its developed | 


ad, 107 == 100, a| 


(1000000)? = | 
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And these three orders are so o related to each other that | separated into periods of six places each, beginning at 
nor can the | unit’s place, the first place of each period will be a mnit- 


place; and these A/aces, in the order of their periods 
| from right to left, are specified thus: The unit-place for 
the unit-place for m//ions; the unit-place for 
Hence, the first period is the unit- 
the third, the 


| umats : 
| billions, and so on. 
the second, the million-period ; 
_ billion-period, and so on. 
| 9g. When the three Orders (3) are taken as a whole, 
according to the Scale of Numeration (1) each digit- 
'value from one to ten is comprehended by the First 
Order ; each period-value, from one to a million, by the 
Second Order ; and the Third Order opens out suffi- 
‘ciently to occupy the power of any human intellect. 
Here, then, we have @ perfect scientific system of numer- 
ation, equal to all the wants of man. And this is the 
| well-known “ English method.” 
| to. Did circumstances require it, an Order of Series 
could be formed, according to (4), by taking a thousand 
or 1000 for the first term; but we have no names for 
the several terms. If, however, we give 1000, its true 
name “mille,” and to this name join the numerical pre- 
| fixes, as was done in forming the Third Order of names 
|(7), we have a set of names seemingly appropriate. 
| Accordingly, the terms of this extra Order, when num- 
bered and named, will be as follows: 1st term, (1000)! 
== 1000, a mille; 2d, (1000)? = 1000000, a dille; 3d, 
| (1000) 1000000000, a /rille ; 4th, (1000)4= 1000- 
eccc00000, a guadrille; §th (1000), a guintille; and 
soon. But, to suit these values to the Scale of Numer- 
ation (1), that scale must be separated into periods of 
three places each. 
these short periods as of the English periods ( 


+: 


Hence it will take twice as many of 
9) to make 
equivalent values ; since ( 1000000)" = (1000)?", 
Query.—Would arithmetical operations be im- 
proved by introducing the method of numerating by short 
periods (10)? In examining this point it becomes evi- 
|dent—rst. That a vast majority of the people would 
never so much as discover the new introduction, since 
only a very small percentage of their business transac- 
tions would cause the numerical digits to enter the 
tenth or bille place, where the distinctive feature of the 
new introduction would make its first appearance ; 
therefore, in this case, there would be no improvement. 
2d. That the explorations of Science through the im- 
mense starry space must necessarily call for very large 
numbers, to numerate which the well-established and 
perfect “ English Method ” (9) would be preferable to 
the new introduction, on the same ground that a mer- 
, chant, in heavy transactions with foreign traders, would 
prefer large bank-bills to small ones in making his pay- 
ments on equal amounts. Hence the method of short 
periods, though consistent and correct, would introduce 
no improvement. 
12. When arithmetical investigations are conducted 


to denote a given number of ciphers, by 
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putting the given number inside of a single cipher, thus:| New York there are beds of iron ore more than a hun- 
a million may be denoted by I (6) ‘ dred feet in thickness, and one bed reaches the enor- 

13. Several arithmetical works in this country con-! mous thickness of 700 feet! In Missouri, less than a 
tain what is called the French Method of Numeration.| hundred miles south of St. Louis, there are whole 
The structure of this method will be presented accord-| mountains largely composed of iron ore. One of these 
ing to the plan pursued from (5) to (g) ; and the result-| mountains, Pilot Knob, is 228 feet high, and its base 
ing terms, when numbered and named, will be asj covers 500 acres, and is estimated to contain 230,187,- 
follows: The 1st term is 1000, a ¢housand; 2d, 1000- | 375 tons of iron ore above the ordinary level of the re- 
000 = 1000 (1000)', a million ; 3d, 1000000000 = 1000 gion ; and it is estimated that each foot of descent be- 
(1000)’, a billion; 4th, 1000 (1000)3, a ¢rillion; 5th,|low the ordinary level of the region, will yield 3,000,- 
1000 (1000)4, a guadrillion ; and so on. | ooo tons of ore. 

Now, it appears from the foregoing that the inventor But these regions, wonderful as they are in their rich 
of this method first took a series of terms formed ac- | accumulation of iron, are rivaied by the iron region on 
cording to (10) and then multiplied each term by 1000 ;| the south side of Lake Superior. This region is in 
after this he took names which had been accurately | S0me respects the most wonderful in the world. It is 
defined and long in use, as applied to the English|# hundred and fifty miles long, and in some places 
Method, (see g) ; and after perverting their true mean-|S€venty miles wide, having an area nearly as large as 
ing by applying them to his diminutive terms, as shown | the State of Connecticut, and abounding in vast depos- 
above, he thus brought forth, in a confused jumble, his | its of iron, that perhaps are not excelled in richness 
complete “ Babel.” A production like this might have anywhere in the world. Here speneee tems of mag- 
been expected from one who thought in French ; but| tic and specular ores are obtained annually, and the 
how one who thinks in English can adopt such stupid | #™ount can be easily increased in accordance with the 
|demand. And now when we add to these the vast de- 
| posits of iron in the weste:n portions of New England, 

\ _Eastern New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
NATURAL oa "—e THE UNITED | and other States, we are justified in saying that not- 
f LS. 














jargon is to me a perfect mystery. 


withstanding the vast amount of iron which we import 
BY PROF. SANBORN TENNEY, WILLIAMS COLLEGE, every year, we have iron enough in the rocks of the 
a United States to supply all of our own wants, and those 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written | of many other nations besides. And it is probably not 
about the extent of our territory, and about our natural | too much to say, that the time is not very far distant 
resources, few persons, probably, really have any just|when we shall send iron to the very countries from 
conception of the vastness of our country, and fewer which we import it to-day. 
still, perhaps, have any true conception of the vastness| But the great importance of our iron deposits is only 
of our natural resources. Few realize that we have! fully apprehended when we understand how vast are 
single States, as California, nearly as large as all of our deposits of fuel in the form of coal. The Rhode 
France, and that such a State as Texas is as large as|Island and Massachusetts coal field embraces about 
France and three such States as Massachusetts besides ;| 500 square miles ; the Appalachian coal field, stretch- 
that Great Salt Lake is about a quarter as large as | ing from Ohio and Pennsylvania to Alabama, 60,000 to 
Massachusetts, and that the Great Lakes occupy an area | 80,000 square miles; the Michigan coal field about 
nearly thirty thousand miles greater than all New Eng- | 5,000 square miles ; the Indiana, IIlinois, and Kentucky 
land ; that such a river as the Platte drains an area’ coal field about 60,000 square miles ; the Iowa, Mis- 
greater than all New England, New York, and Pennsyl-| souri, Kansas, and Arkansas, perhaps 100,000 square 
vania ; and that the Mississippi drains an area of more miles ; or a total of 200,000 to 240,000 square miles of 
than two millions four hundred and forty thousand |coal fields in the United States, east of the Rocky 
square miles. | Mountains. 

But passing by all considerations in regard to our| ‘These areas stand in striking contrast to those of the 
vast areas, and also passing by our absolutely inexhaust- | coal fields of Europe, even when we include the large 
ible formations of granite, much of it of remarkable| areas of Great Britain; for Belgium has only 500 
durability and beauty, our not less unexhaustible forma- | square miles of coal field; France only 2,000; Spain 
tions of marble and of slate, and other useful materials | only 4,000; and Great Britain herself, ull recently 
for architectural purposes, let us for a moment consider | justly celebrated for her coal deposits, has only 12,000 
our resources in iron, coal, and petroleum. square miles, giving a total of 18,500 square miles in all 

The iron regions of northern New York, of New Europe; or only about a quarter of the area of the 
Jersey, of Missouri, and of Lake Superior, contain an} coal fields stretching from Ohio and Pennsylvania to 
amount of iron too vast to be comprehended by the | Alabama, inclusive. : 
human mind. In the Adirondack region of northern ' But we must bear in mind that these areas, now enu- 
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merated, are only a portion of the vast coal-field areas| as new supplies of petroleum are e actually needed. And 
of our country. Besides these there are thousands of it may be added here, that the amount of this substance 
square miles of our territory in the Rocky Mountain| in places where apparently it does not exist, is probably 
regionjunderlaid with coal, only it is of a later geolog- even greater than in many of the regions which have 
ical age, belonging to the cretaceous and tertiary periods, | already become famous for its abundance. 

while the areas enumerated above are of the catbonif-| Dr. T. Sterry Hunt gives us some idea of the marvel- 
erous age. The cretaceous and tertiary coals also un-' ous amount of petroleum that exists in some of the pa- 
derlie_large areas in California and Oregon. leozoic rocks, even where men make no attempt to 
He found by chemical analysis that a 








In most of the areas enumerated above there are sev- Secure the oil. 
eralfbeds‘of coal separated from one another by rocky |Certain limestone of the Niagara group, near Chicago, 
strata. In the valley of the Schuylkill, Pennsylvania, | holds 4.25 parts, by volume, of petroleum in too parts 
there! are about fifty beds of coal, and of these there |of the rock. And this being so, he finds that a layer of 
are twenty-five that exceed three feet each in thickness ; ,| this rock one mile square and one foot thick will contain 
and one, the Mauch Chunk bed, is from thirty to forty y| 1,184,132 cubic feet of petroleum, equal to 8,830,06y 
feet thick! The aggregate thickness of the coal beds! uations, And he further shows that, taking the -mini- 
themselves as they appear in Pennsylvania, is 120 feet}mum thickness of the oil-bearing limestone at Chicago 
in the region of Tamaqua and Pottsville, and 25 feet in| at 35 feet, there are 7,743,745 barrels of petroleum in 
the region of Pittsburg. The aggregate thickness of each square mile! 
the coal beds of Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky is from | The total yield of the Pennsylvania oil-wells from 
15 to 20 feet. The coal beds of the Rocky Mountain | 1860 to 1870 is estimated at 28,000,000 barrels ; but 
regions and of California vary from a few feet to as high | vast as the amount is, it is less than the amount con- 
as 26 feet, the latter being the thickness of one of the | | tained—and which at some future day may be extracted 
cretaceous and tertiary coal beds in Wyoming as it is|—in four square miles of the limestone near Chicago, 


found at Evanston. ‘according to the data above given. Yes, it is probably 


These facts indicate an amount of coal too vast for 
human comprehension, and we can only approximate a 
comprehension of the vastness of the quantity by com- 
puting the length of time it would last us at the present 
rate of the consumption of coal. 

It has been estimated by Prof. H. D. Rogers, in his 
Report on the Geology of Pennsylvania, that the coal 


of North America amounts to 4,000,000,000,000 tons. | 


This estimate was made before our present knowledge of 
the coal beds of the Rocky Mountain regions. So 


not too much to say that in the far future, when the ordi- 
nary great reservoirs of oil shall have been exhausted, 
the solid rocks themselves will be subjected to chemical 
processes, and petroleum will thus be obtained perhaps 
in even greater quantities than are secured from the oil- 
wells of to-day. 


INHERITABLE CHARACTERISTICS.—Heredity is espe- 
cially noticeable in the continuity of physiological and 
pathological conditions. It is very clearly evident in 








that that estimate is probably not too high for the amount | the expression and features of the physiognomy. This 
of coal in the United States alone. was observed by the ancients ; hence the Romans had 
At present we are mining and consuming about 4o,-| ‘their Nasones, Labeones, Buccones, Capitones, etc. 
000,000 tons of coal in a year, more than half of which|(Aig-nosed, Thick- lipped, Swollen-cheeked, Big-headed). 
is bituminous ; all of the coal west of the Appalachian| Of all the features, probably the nose is best preserved 
mountains is of this variety. At our present rate of the| by heredity: the Bourbon nose is famous. Heredity 
consumption of coal, then, and taking the above figures | also manifests itself by fecundity and longevity. In the 
as reliable, we have coal enough in the United States |old French noblesse there were several families which 
to last 100,000 years ! | possessed high procreative vigor. Anne de Montmorency 
But vast and incomprehensible as this amount of coal| who, at the age of over sixty-five years, could still, at 
is, it is not by any means the full extent of the supply | the battle of St. Dennis, smash with his sword the teeth 
of fuel which we have stored up in our rock formations. ‘of a Scotch soldier who was,giving him the death-blow, 
For petroleum also must be reckoned among our fuel was the father of twelve children. Three of his ances- 
supplies, although not as yet used to any considerable | tors, Matthew I., Matthew II., and Matthew III., taken 
extent for that purpose. How vast the supply of this | all together, had eighteen, and of these, fifteen were 
important substance is, no one can tell ; but we do know | boys. The son and grandson of the great Condé had 
that single regions —as the Oil Creek region of Penn-|nineteen between them, and their great-grandfather, 
sylvania—have yielded 900,000 barrels of this rock-oil}who lost his life at Jarnac, had ten. The first four 
in a single year——more than twice the amount of oil fur-'Guises reckoned in all forty-three children, of whom 
nished in a year by the whole whalefishery of our coun-| thirty were boys. Achille de Harley had nine children, 
try in its best days. And there is no reason to doubt | his father ten, and his great-grandfather eighteen. In 
that there are many other places just as rich in oil as; some families this fecundity endured through five or six 
Oil Creek ; and they will probably be discovered as fast! generations. The average length of life depends on lo- 
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cality, diet, stage of civilization ; but individual longevity 
appears to be completely freed from these conditions. 
It is observed among those who lead the most laborious 
lives, as well as among those who take the greatest care 
of their health, and it seems to be connected with some 
inner power of vitality transmitted to individuals from 
their forefathers. So well knownis this fact that, in 
England, life-assurance companies receive from their 
agents statements as to the longevity of the applicants’ 
ancestors. In Turgot’s family, the age of fifty-nine was 
very rarely exceeded, and the man who made that fam- 
ily illustrious, had a presentiment, so soon as he had 
reached fifty, that the close of his life was not distant. 
Albeit he had all the appearance of good health and of 
great vigor of temperament, still from that time forward 
he held himself ready for death, and, in fact, did die at 
the age of fifty-three. 

Heredity often transmits muscular strength, and sun- 
dry other motor activities. In ancient times there were 
families of athletes, and the English have families of 
boxers. The recent researches of Mr. Galton, as to 
wrestlers and oarsmen, show that the winners in the 
contests in which these men engage generally belong to 
a few families in which agility and dexterity are heredi- 
tary. Suppleness and grace in dancing are also trans- 
mitted, as is shown in the case of the celebrated Ves- 
tris family. The same is to be said with regard to va 
rious peculiarities of voice, such as stammering, nasality, 
and lisping. There are several families who are nat- 
urally singers. Children born of babbling parents are 
themselves babblers by birthright. Dr. Lucas cites the 
case of a servant-maid whose loquacity knew no bounds. 
She would talk to people till they were ready to faint ; 
but she would also talk to animals and to inanimate 
things. Even when she was quite alone she talked to 
herself aloud. She had to be discharged ; “ but,” said 
she to her master, “I am not to blame; it all comes 
from my father. He had the same fault, and it drove 
my mother to distraction ; and his father was just as I 
am.” —FE. Papillon in Popular Science Monthly. 





THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF CALIFORNIA.—The pro- 
gress of California in material enterprises is something 
quite wonderful and startling. A year brings about 
changes for which one can hardly look for in ten years. 
It is but eighteen months ago that the idea of a system 
of irrigation, to include the whole of the San Joaquin 
Valley, was broached, and then the most sanguine of 
the projectors thought that to give their enterprise a 
fair start would require years, and a great number of 
shrewd men believed the whole scheme visionary. 
But a few experiments showed to land-owners and cap- 
italists the enormous advantages of irrigation, and now 
this scheme has sufficient capital behind it, and land- 
holders are offering subsidies and mortgaging their 
lands to raise means to hasten the completion of the 
canal. Two years ago the reclamation of the tule lands, 
though begun, advanced slowly, and arguments were re- 
quired to convince men that tule land was a safe invest- 
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ment. But this year eight hundred miles of levee will 
be completed, and thousands of acres will bear wheat 
next harvest which were overflowed eighteen months 
ago. Two years ago the question whether California 
could produce good raisins could not be answered ; but 
last fall raisins which sold in the San Francisco market 
beside the best Malagas, were cured by several persons, 
and it is now certain that this State can produce—and 
from its poorest side-hill lands—raisins enough to supply 
the whole Union. Not a year passes but some new and 
valuable product of the soil is naturalized in this State ; 
and one who has seen the soil and who knows the cli- 
mate of the two great valleys, who sees that within 
five, or at most, ten years, all their overflowed lands 
will be diked and reclaimed, and all their dry lands will 
be irrigated, and who has, besides, seen how wide is the 
range of products which the soil and climate yield, 
comes at last to have, what seems to most Eastern 
people, an exaggerated view of the future of California. 
But, in truth, it is not easy to exaggerate, for the soil in 
the great valley is deep and of extraordinary fertility ; 
there are no forests to clear away, and farms lie ready- 
made to the settlers’ hands ; the range of products in- 
cludes all those of the temperate zone, and many of the 
torrid ; the climate is invigorating and predisposes to 
labor ; and the seasons are extraordinarily favorable to 
the labors of the farmer and gardener. The people 
have not yet settled down to hard work. ‘There are so 
many chances in life out there that men become over- 


enterprising—a speculative spirit invades even the farm- 
house ; and asa man can always live—food being so 
abundant and the climate so kindly—and as the pop- 
ulation is as yet sparse, men are tempted to go from 
one avocation to another, to do many things superfi- 
cially, and to look for sudden fortunes by the chances 
of a shrewd venture, rather than be content to live by 
patient and continued labor. This, however, is the con- 
dition of all new countries ; it will pass away as popu- 
lation becomes more dense. And, meantime, Califor- 
nia has gifts of nature which form a solid substratum 
upon which will, in a few years, be built up a commu- 
nity productive far beyond the average of wealthy or 
productive communities. This is my conclusion after 
seeing all parts of the State more in detail than per- 
haps any one man has taken the trouble to examine it. 
—C. Nordhoff, in Harpers’ Magazine for November. 





ExTEMPORANEOUS Errorts.—Marshall, of Kentucky, 
one of the most brilliant orators of his time, and a man 
of large scholarly attainments, who had as much of that 
mystical quality called genius as any of his contempo- 
raries in Congress, was full of affectation in this regard. 
He spoke readily without preparation, his ideas follow- 
ing each other consecutively and with uncommon force ; 
but he never trusted to the inspiration of the moment 
when there was opportunity for studying up the subject 
and arranging his thoughts in advance. He had a habit 
of absenting himself from the capitol for days at a time, 
every hour of which he devoted to reading and study, 
his acquaintances generally supposing him to be en- 
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gaged ina debauch. After getting thoroughly crammed 
and armed at every point, he would come into the 
House looking exhausted and haggard, giving color to 
the notion that he had been on a frolic, and watching 
his opportunity, would pour forth the fruits of his study, 
in a strain of off-hand, striking eloquence that hardly 
ever failed to astonish his hearers. And the remark 
was often heard, “ What a brilliant man! What could 
he not accomplish if he was industrious and regular in 
his habits !” 

Mr. Preston, for some time Mr. Calhoun’s colleague 
in the Senate, was an accomplished gentleman, and a 
very popular orator. He never spoke without com- 
manding the attention of his hearers, and few men in 
Congress had a higher reputation for brilliant extem- 
poraneous eloquence. But he never spoke without the 
most ample and careful preparation. Soon after he re- 
tired from Congress he was chosen president of a col- 
lege in South Carolina. In an address to the students, 
he said he knew no such thing as genius or natural in- 
spiration. Whatever of reputation he had acquired 
was by dint of constant, untiring labor. He had trusted 
to study and hard work solely. He never spoke in 
Congress, or to a popular assemblage without arrang- 
ing what he had to say, and even premeditating his 
sentences, and the precise collocation of his words. 
And he assured his hearers that the only road to public 
distinction lay through the field of study and research. 

Mr. Webster was so thoroughly instructed upon all 
subjects which came under discussion in Congress that 
he was equal to almost any occasion, and rarely needed 
any special preparation. And yet he was not above the 
weakness of concealing his studies, and the sources 
whence he drew his inspiration. No man better under- 
stood the weight and value of language than Mr. Web- 
ster, and what he said was always marked by precision 
and perspicuity ; but when coping with a formidable 
antagonist he omitted no means that promised to aid 
him in the contest. He was accustomed to speak of 
the master-production of his life, his ceiebrated reply to 
Hayne, as a sort of casual effort, made on the spur of 
the moment, without much previous consideration. 

Probably the two men in public life who could most 
safely trust to their own resources and acquirements, 
under all circumstances, were Mr. Adams and Mr. Cal- 
houn. The endowments of Mr. Calhoun were of a 
higher order, and his creative power was superior to 
that of Mr. Adams ; but the “ old man eloquent,” as he 
was called, had a memory so tenacious, and his knowl- 
edge was so extensive and exact, that he never seemed 
to need any special preparation. He was the most la- 
borious and methodical man in Congress, and probably 
in the country. He kept a voluminous diary, in which | 
every event, incident, or circumstance of the day was | 
carefully noted down ; and this, with his habits of in- 
dustry, made him a very doctor in all matters of contro- 
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plete equipment and his power as an antagonist that 
prompted the reply of Mr. Clay, when asked when he 
purposed to renew the discussion with Mr. Adams on 
the vexed question of the fisheries of the Mississippi, 
as connected with the treaty of Ghent. Finding him- 
self getting the worst of the argument, Mr. Clay closed 
the consideration of the matter, so far as he was con- 
cerned, with the remark that he should drop the subject, 
hoping to renew it at some future period more favorable 
for calm discussion, when he expected to show that Mr. 
Adams was altogether in the wrong. Some time after- 
ward a friend asked him when he proposed to reopen 
the controversy. ‘ Never!” was his emphatic reply. 
“ A man must be a born fool who voluntarily engages 
in a controversy with Mr. Adams on a question of fact. 
I doubt whether he was ever mistaken in his life. And 
then, if he happens to be in doubt about anything, he 
has his inevitable diary, in which he has recorded every 
thing that has occurred since the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” 
—From “ Recollections of an Old Stager,” in Harper’s, 





RELATION OF THE AIR TO CLoTHING.— The fol- 
lowing statements of general interest are specially re- 
liable, being contained in a lecture by Professor Pet- 
tenkofer, of Munich, who is known as high authority on 
such subjects :—Although the warmth of the body is the 
result of respiration, it is a singular fact that the normal 
temperature of the blood of the African is the same as that 
of the Esquimau, or about 99}°, while the air surrounding 
them and inhaled by them, may differ as much as 180° in 
temperature ; neither does this temperature vary, in a 
state of health, more than two degrees, though the tem- 
perature of the air may vary 72°. The heat generated 
by the human body in twenty-four hours is sufficient to 
raise thirty quarts of cold water to the boiling-point ; 
and of this the regular processes of nutrition require 
only a definite part, and the larger portion must be 
given off through radiation, evaporation, or conduction. 
When heat is lost by radiation, as in sitting near a cold 


window, or other cold object, the impression of a 
draught may be created, although the air may be per- 


fectly calm, heat being simply given up to the colder 
object. Thus, while the temperature of a room may 
remain constant, different sensations may be expe- 
rienced, dependent on the surrounding objects. A much 
larger amount of the superflous heat is lost by evapora- 
tion ; and during severe exercise, when more heat is 
developed, evaporation is also more rapid, and the nor- 
mal temperature of the blood restored. A “cold” is 
caught when the evaporation is too rapid. But little 
heat is lost by conduction. The particles of air in con- 
tact with the body, become warm, and are replaced by 
colder ones, creating a current, which is insensible, be- 
cause of less velocity than three feet per second. In 
better conductors cooling takes place more rapidly, 
water of 61° seeming much colder than air of 61°. 





These three modes of cooling, however, supplement each 


versy and argument. It was a knowledge of his com- other, and act together. Thus a current of warm air 
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cools more rapidly than calm, cooler air, not only by 
reason of renewal of the air, but by favoring evap- 
oration. 

The chief object of clothing is to surround the body 
artificially with a warm climate, poor conductors being 
consequently selected. The cooling process is, however 
simply checked by the clothing. Even the thinnest, 
finest fabric, as a veil, diminishes loss by radiation. But 
the inclosure of air is especially effective, and consequent- 
ly garments of porous heavy material are warmer than 
those which are more compact. Felt shoes, perme- 
able to air, are warmer than leather or india-rubber 
ones, while the latter soon become unendurable because 
of checked ventilation. The more hygroscopic the ma- 
terial, the colder the clothing, because it is a better con- 
ductor when moist. Linen and silk are for this reason 
colder than wool, and also because the latter retains its 
elasticity when moist, and keeps the air within its pores. 
And our bed, which is, in fact, our sleeping garment, is 
of special interest. It must be warmer than our walk- 
ing clothing, since less heat is developed during sleep. 
Consequently loss of sleep is very exhausting. The 
feather-bed possesses in the highest degree feeble con- 
ducting power, elasticity, and permeability to air ; but, if 
too thick or soft, resembles more an air-tight garment. 
The house, too, may be regarded as an extended piece 
of clothing, so gradual is the transition from bodily gar- 
ments to it (the step from the wide garment of the Arab 
to his felt tent being a small one), and in hygienic func- 
tions, they agree precisely in regulating our relations 
with the surrounding air. The ease with which a cur- 
rent of air may be blown through a brick, pieces of 
mortar, wood etc., by glass tubes cemented to opposite 
sides, and the passage of water (so much denser) through 
these substances, show how imperfectly our walls, of 
whatever material, and however thick, exclude the air 
from us. We do not perceive the free passage of air 
through them because the current is too slow. 

—Editor’s Scientific Record, in Harper’s Magazine. 











A PENNSYLVANIA judge has decided in the case of a 
teacher charged with assault and battery on one of his pu- 
pils in a Tyrone school, that it does not follow in all cases 
that because there has been a beating, therefore it is un- 
lawful. Though pain and injury have been iuflicted, beat- 


. ing, in the case of a teacher charged with assault and 


battery, must go further than the mere striking, before 
criminal prosecution can be sustained. Criminality de- 
pends not upon the beating alone, but upon the degree 
of force used, and the cause of the beating. A master may 
inflict punishment upon his apprentice, a parent upon 
his child, and a teacher upon his pupil, without nec- 
essarily being guilty of battery. But neither parent or 
teacher can beat the child to gratify a cruel or revengeful 
disposition, no matter for what cause revenge may have 
risen. The punishment must have for its object the 


reformation or good of the child, or the maintenance of 
order in the family or school room. Any teacher who 
maliciously or cruelly beats a pupil should, without hesi- 
tation, be convicted of assault and battery. 
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EDITORIAL. 








Ir is pleasant to be able to record this year as a 
successful one for the CoNNECTICUT SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL. The respectable and rapidly increasing cir- 
culation,—the evidence that teachers are recog- 
nizing the practical utility of our columns to their 
work—the greater readiness which our more expe- 
rienced instructors are manifesting toward contrib- 
uting to our pages, and a good outlook for valua- 
ble contributions next year, are certainly elements 
of success and occasions for good cheer. 








THE articles now being published in THE Jour- 
NAL from the pen of Dr. Leigh, were originally 
prepared for the columns of “ Pronouncing Orthog- 
raphy, or The Key to English Print,” through 
which the author proposes to communicate with the 
friends of education with regard to his plans for the 
prevention and cure of illiteracy, and the improve- 
ment of primary schools. The brief statement 
below,* extracted from the same source, together 
with the specimens given already, will convey a very 
good idea of this “ union of our printed and spoken 
languages.” 








Apropos of the suggestive History of Plain- 
field Academy, which Rev. Lucian Burleigh has so 
pleasantly brought to a close in this number, we 
beg leave to extend a greeting and an invitation to 
the Principals and other teachers of private Acad- 
emies in this State. Mr. Burleigh has done a val- 
uable service in bringing the Plainfield Academy, 
in its estimable past and its present, so thoroughly 
into the sphere of acquaintanceship, and conse- 
quently of the sympathy, of our public school 
teachers. Why can we not in this, and in still 
more effectual ways, be brought into an intelligent 
sympathy with other of our academical institutions, 
which may be of value both to us and to them? 





* This print was first published in 1864 under the above title. For all prac- 
tical purposes it explains itself. A special form of a letter is used for each sound 
of it. The hair-line letters are silent. The accent is on the first {syllable,,or 
marked (‘). The pronunciation is according to our two standard dictionaries. 
Those who wish to know more of it will please address Epwin {[Leicu, New 
York City. 
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Our public-school teachers need to know more, in | sires, or even prejudices. This requires consummate 
an intimate, practical way, of these institutions and | skill ; but no good teacher can exist without skill. 
of their instructors. Now, they know next to) The simple question of duty brings us to this con- 
nothing about many of them. It is no rare thing! clusion, since the teacher is in reality the colleague 
for our common-school teachers to be inquired of| of the parent, and not an independent and _ higher 
as to the best Academy for pupils who have fin-| authority. But simply as a matter of policy we 
ished with their schools and are ready to go up! reach the same result of a sagacious deference to 
higher. A better acquaintance with these insti-| parental desires in the administration of discipline ; 
tutions would enable these teachers to be of some | or at least of a willingness to conciliate parents, 
use in recommending the right one. 


We cordially to respect even their whims, and to endeavor to 
invite those connected with such academies, for | win them over to right ways of thinking, instead 
our good and theirs, to unite with us in our enter-| of repelling them by peremptory measures. As a 
prises of mutual interchange of thought and ac-| general rule, they will concede to the teacher all 
quaintanceship. Let them come to the annual the discipline he wants, if he will only make them 
meetings of our State Association, and take part |a party to this discipline. One who is private 


in the discussions; let them take the ScHoot | tutor in a family, brought daily face to face with 













JouRNAL, and also contribute to it of their experi- 


ence. In so doing they will both give and receive 
benefit. We were glad to welcome to our confer- 


ences, at the late meeting of the Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Hartford, the new Principal of the Suffield 
Literary Institute, whose presence was felt in our 
deliberations. Many of our teachers who knew 
little beyond the name of that Seminary, can now 


feel safe in recommending pupils to the care of| 


one with whose merits they have become some- 
what acquainted. But where were the representa- 
tives of Woodstock and of Bacon Academies, and 
of others? Let us hear from the worthy Princi- 
pals of these private Academies, of which our State 
is so justly proud. 








PARENTS must be won, not driven; the teacher 
must not dictate to them arbitrarily nor rigidly, 
through his school-room regulations and penalties ; 
in dealing with their children he must not, as from 
a throne, enact laws for them as inflexible as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians ; as unyielding to 
requests and views of the parents as if they were 
utterly beneath him in authority over their own 
children. Every parent is “ex-officio” endowed 
with an inalienable right of decision in the training 
of his own child ; every parent, however low in the 
social scale, is thus invested with a dignity of au- 
thority and right in this matter which teachers are 
solemnly bound to respect. The teacher, too, has 
his peculiar rights in school training, arising from 
his professional skill and responsibility. That 
these two undeniable prerogatives may not clash, 
school discipline must be so arranged that, while 
it possesses sufficient rigidity to make it respected 
and effective, it may possess sufficient plasticity to 
enable it to mould itself somewhat to parental de- 





the parents, quickly discerns the policy of this con- 
‘ciliatory spirit. The case is not essentially altered 
| because the teacher is five blocks away, and has 
‘other children under his control. It is a good rule 
for a school teacher, so far as may be possible, to 
bear individual parents as truly in mind,in the 
daily government of the pupils, as he would were 


|he a private tutor in their household. 


*-_—<--2 > 


| ‘ANNALS OF ‘EDUCATION. 
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HARTFORD.—We are happy to insert the follow- 
ing resolution of the Hartford Board of School Visit- 
ors, whose praise of Rev. Dr. Fisher is thoroughly 
deserved. Like many of the most faithful workers, 
his conscientious zeal has raised up enemies against 
him, but those who appreciate true excellence are 
firmly his friends : 





“The Board of School Visitors are unwilling to close this year’s 
service without bearing witness to the efficiency, value, and gen- 
| eral acceptableness of the service of Rev. C. R. Fisher, the Acting 
Visitor. During this, as in previous years, we have felt that our 
school interests have been in the hands of a gentleman, whose hon- 
or, purity, and fidelity are unassailable. His devotion to duty, and 
his adherence to the laws and regulations of the State may have 
been criticised, and perhaps blamed by some ; but we have every 
reason to believe that Mr. Fisher has secured the confidence of all 
who have known his fidelity, and have seen him in his often thank- 
less and always unshrinking devotion to duty. 

“ We are well aware that the Acting Visitor stands in a position 
where thoughtless criticism may often wound him ; but we cheer- 
fully testify that as a Christian and a gentleman, we believe that 
Mr. Fisher has discharged his trust with unvarying tact, thought- 
fulness, and conscientiousness.”’ 

Passed in a meeting of the Board of Visitors, Oct. 18, 1873. 


REPORT OF U.S. COM. OF EDUCATION. 
—The report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
for 1872 contains a well digested mass of valuable in- 
formation. It fills with the appendix a volume of over 
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one thousand pages, and in its compilation is a vast 
amount of judiciously directed labor. We glean from 
the abstract the following items of information : 

Of Normal Schools, there are enumerated ror, having 
atotal of 11,778 students. In this connection the Com- 
missioner argues that there are 14,507,658 youth due at 
school, and that allowing 40 pupils to a teacher, there 
should be 362,691 teachers. Hence the inadequacy of 
the normal training of the country, for, allowing the | 
whole number of students in the normal schools to com- | 
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| light, and bad position of the head while studying, cause 

distortion of the eye, and numerous maladies are directly 
| traceable to unfavorable conditions of ventilation, heat, 
cleanliness, exercise, and habits of study. He empha- 
sises the necessity of public sanitary measures, and 
‘commends public parks as sanitariums. 


| oom 


Book Notices. 
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plete the curriculum, we should have, at the largest rea-| A Livrary ov Porrry AND Sonc; being choice selections from 


sonable estimate, only 4,000 trained teachers to enter | 
the profession annually, while the changes by death, re 
tirement, etc., require 128,00 new teachers. 
Of Academies the number reported is 173 more than | 
in 1871, being in all 811, with 98,929 students, and li- | 
braries having 378,809 volumes. | 
Of Colleges, there are 298 institutions reporting to this | 
Bureau that class themselves as such, of which 30 report | 


only preparatory students, and 217 report coilegiate | 


students. The 217 colleges report 19,260 students in| 
the collegiate course, of whom 1,419 are females. | 

Of institutions for the superior instruction of females, | 
the number reported is 175, with 1,617 instructors, of | 
whom 449 are male and 1,168 female, and a total of 
12,288 students. 

Of Schools of Science endowed by the national grant 
of lands, the number that have organized is 38. ‘There 
are also 32 similar institutions, including collegiate de- 
partments, not endowed by national land grants. 

Of Theological Schools the number is 108, with 435 
professors and 3,351 students. 

Of Law Schools there are 43, with 151 instructors and 
1,976 students. 

Of Medical, Dental, and Pharmaceutical Institutions 
there are 92. Of these 61 are known as regular, with | 
607 instructors, and 4,887 students ; 3 as eclectic, with | 
25 instructors, and 259 students ; there are 9 dental | 
schools, with 58 instructors, and 199 students ; and 13) 
pharmaceutical schools, with 36 instructors, and 650 
students | 

Of Reform Schools there are 26, with 331 superintend- | 
ants and assistants, and 4,230 inmates. | 

Of Orphan Asylums there are 77, with 852 superin- | 
tendents, and assistants, and 10,324 inmates. 

Of Deaf Mute institutions, there are 36 with 267 in-' 
structors and 4,337 pupils. | 

Of Institutions for the Blind there are 27, with 513 in-| 
structors and 1856 inmates. | 

On the subject of the health of scholars the Commis- | 





sioner shows from data furnished by the census, that in | 
1870, 26,329 children died between five and nine years | 
of age ; 15,979 between ten and fourteen years of age ; | 
20,262 between fifteen and nineteen years of age ; and 
a total of 88,551 between the ages of five and twenty-four | 
years. School furniture he considers responsible for 
much of the curvature of the spine. Bad print, bad 


the best poets, with an introduction by William Cullen Bryant. 
Published by J. B. Ford & Company, New York City. 

This charming and highly valuable book is emi- 
nently a work for teathers. Though the compila- 
tion has not been exactly and entirely the work of 
Mr. Bryant, yet he has had so large a share in its 
construction that it is virtually his. Thus, in his 
introduction to the book, Mr. Bryant says: “In its 
progress it has passed entirely under my revision, 
and although not absolutely responsible for its com- 
pilation or arrangement, I have, as requested, exer- 
cised a free hand both in excluding and in adding 
matter according to my judgment of what was best 
adapted to the purposes of the enterprise.” The 
introduction alone, which is virtually an essay on 
English literature from Chaucer’s time to the 
present day, is of high value to the teacher or 
literary student. The poems are classified, not 
chronologically at all, but under such appropriate 
headings as Poems of Childhood, Poems of the 
Affections, of Sorrow and Adversity, of Religion, 
of Nature, of Peace and War, of Adventure and 
Rural Sports, Humorous Poems, etc. The whole 
forms a massive collection of the very gems of 
poetical inspiration of every shade of sentiment and 
of all ages ; and the typography, the paper, and the 
binding are worthy of so choice a book. It is no 
small treasure to hold in so portable a handful, this 
elegant collection of over 1,500 selections from 
more than 400 authors, the choicest and most com- 
plete general collection of poetry yet issued, as the 
publishers justly claim. It is no small thing to 
have the assurance that our master-poet — our 
scholarly Bryant—has estimated with his finely- 
cultured criticism, and has approved of every indi- 
vidual member of this collection. The public have 
evidently already appreciated this fact, for within 
six months of its first issue, the twentieth edition 
has already been called forth. Teachers will find 
this book a prize for use with classes in English 
literature or studies in English Composition. All 
teachers will find it one of the brightest ornaments 
of their libraries. There is no book which we have 





set on our shelves with more satisfaction for sev- 
eral years, and we advise other teachers, by pro- 
curing the book, to put themselves in the way of 
experiencing the same sensation. It must be noted 
that this book is sold only by subscription. 


THe Art oF CoMPUTATION: Designed to Teach Practical Meth- 
ods of Reckoning with Accuracy and Rapidity. By David 
White Goodrich, late Lightning Calculator, Erie Railway. 
Third Edition ; revised and enlarged. Published by D. W. 
Goodrich & Co., New York City. 

After a careful examination of this little book, 
we are prepared, not merely to endorse it, but to 
express our firm conviction that it, or something 
like it ought, to be used in every school. Its au- 
thor is not one of the “ show” lightning calculators 
who mix up genuine processes with charlatanry, 
but is an intensely practical man who has devised 
or adapted his rapid method as a necessity in the 
laborious work of an accountant for the Erie Rail- 
way. He has here attempted most successfully to 
give the public a knowledge of the various methods 
of rapid computation in all the leading departments 
of arithmetic. These instructions extend through 
the cardinal operations of Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division, and through Denom- 
inate Numbers, Fractions, Interest, The Applica- 
tions of Measurement in Bricklaying, Plumbers’ 
Work, etc. A remarkable clearness characterizes 
every page, and for every slow reckoner, who has 
been stumbling all his days over the correct addi- 
tion of a few simple columns, it goes right to the 
spot. It is not got up for arithmetical geniuses, but 
to make a rapid reckoner of any average ordinary 
mind. Not many minutes after studying its pages 
we found ourselves adding up columns of fourfigures 
with delight. It would have been invaluable to us 
could we have had it in our boyhood, but at this 
late date of our activity, it will much quicken our 
ability to reckon. 

The time-honored processes of our arithmetics 
are never followed by rapid accountants. Let our 
teachers then introduce these practical methods in 
their place, and the school-room will be far more 
respected by business men. 

A Comprehensive Calendar, instantly adjustable 
to any month in the year, accompanies this book. 
It was devised by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, and will be 
found frequently of much service. 





EDUCATION ABROAD, and other papers, By Birdsey Grant Nor- 
throp, LL.D. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
and Chicago, 


We are favored with an advance copy of this 
forthcoming book. It is a collection of valuable 
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and suggestive papers on educational topics, which 
have apparently crystallized into this form from 
out of the rich experience of our State Secretary. 
Two of the Lowell Lectures, delivered by Dr. 
Northrop last winter, are here included,—the re- 
mainder being reserved for another work shortly 
to be published. : 

The subjects discussed are both timely and prac- 
tical, as will be seen from a list of them, which we 
subjoin:—Should American Youth be Educated 
Abroad ; Legal Preventation of Illiteracy ; Culture 
and Knowledge; The Professional Study ; Study 
and Health; Labor as an Educator; Educational 
and Industrial Arts ; Education and Invention ; 
Labor and Capital Theoretically Harmonized ; La- 
bor and Capital Practically Harmonized. 


The first paper alone, on the foreign education 
of our youth, has already attracted more attention 
than any educational document of the kind that 
has lately appeared. It has struck the right key. 
It has elicited the warmest commendations from 
many of our ablest thinkers, and even from distin- 
guished foreigners. It cannot fail to go far toward 
checking its pernicious tendency of our people to 
de-naturalize their children—our future citizens. 
Our nation has cause to thank Secretary Northrop 
for his able attack on this folly. 

The other papers show a thorough appreciation 
of the actual wants of the day in matters of educa- 
tion and general culture. The author’s statements 
are founded on extensive observation, under most 
favorable circumstances. The important sugges- 
tions here made affect the very foundation of our 
method of teaching. Every teacher, therefore, will 
do well to read this timely book. 





CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR; accompanied 
by a Latin Ordo, and illustrated with English Notes, Explan- 
atory and Critical. By “C. A.” Published by John Wiley 
& Son, New York City. 

This comprises the first five books of the Com- 
mentaries, with an Ordo for the first four. This 
Ordo, which is the only distinctive feature, is sim- 
ply an arrangement of the Latin text in the exact 
order of the English translation, as a help to the 
student. It does not immediately accompany the 
main text, but follows it at the end of the book. 
In adopting this feature, the author contends, Ist, 
that it is preferable to the paraphrase of the text of 
the Delphini editions, because it contains the pure 
Latin phraseology, which the paraphrase does not ; 
nor does it require an additional effort of transla- 





tion, as the paraphrase does. 2d, That it inspires 
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the pupil with confidence, since he will no longer, 
in addition to other difficulties, be discouraged by 
an inverted and involved phraseology. 3d, That it 
enables him to traverse more preparatory ground 
in the same time. 4th, That more time will be 
gained for enlargement of the vocabulary, to syn- 
tax and analysis, etc. It is also claimed that it 
renders no more than proper assistance, and that 
the recitations being always made from the main 
text, the student is kept well familiarized with the 
classical phraseology. Whether this expectation 
with be realized, or whether this plan will operate 
to produce less familiarity with the true order of a 
Latin sentence and less readiness to translate other 
Latin lacking an Ordo, remains to be seen. We 
should certainly deprecate the use of an Ordo as 
a general thing in school text-books. If admissi- 
ble at all, it should be only for the few chapters 
read by beginners. The book is issued in very 
substantial and neat form for academic use. 





ANNUAL REporT of the Board of School Visitors of the town of 
Hartford, for the year ending August 31, 1873. 

We have just received this report, nominally that 
of the Hartford Board of School Visitors, but of 
course the work of the indefatigable and excellent 
Acting School Visitor, Rev. E. R. Fisher. We note 
the following points embraced in the Report: Num- 
ber of children in Hartford, as enumerated, between 
the ages of 4 and 16 years, January, 1873, 9,138 ; 
number registered in the schools, 1873, 6,000, an 
increase of 213 over 1872, when the local cnumer- 
ation was 9,128. This is exclusive of 404 in the 
High School, and 501 in evening schools. 

There are sixteen school buildings, nearly all 
substantial edifices, and 128 teachers. One of the 
most elegant school houses in the State has just 
been finished in the West Middle District. The 
schools generally are prosperous. Mr. D. P. Cor- 
bin, Principal of the West Middle, has been con- 
fined to his bed since July 28, by a dangerous sick- 
ness. His absence is much felt. 

The plan of written examinations for teachers 
is adopted. The employment of so-called appren- 
tices is advised in all large schools, for the proper 
supply of all temporary vacancies in the teachers’ 
corps. Instruction in German is partially adopted, 
and recommended for all larger schools. Two 
evening schools have been carried on—pupils rang- 
ing in one from 12 to 40 years of age. Whole at- 
tendance of both, 501. 

The establishment of a special ungraded school 
asa place of correction for incorrigibles and tru- 





ants from other schools is recommended, from 
which the reforming boys may be returned again to 
their schools, and the worst cases sent to the Mer- 
iden Reform School. 

The High School is in its usual degree of pros- 
perity ; the retirement of Miss Margaret Blythe, 
the accomplished teacher of English Literature 
and Modern History, is very much felt and re- 
gretted. 





LESSONS ON POLITICAL Economy, for Schools and Colleges. By 
J. T. Champlin, President of Colby University. Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City. 

This book is not intended to be an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject, but simply a brief presen- 
tation of some of the leading facts of political 
economy as a basis for any fuller instructions that 
the teacher may see fit togive. It is, in the main, 
a fair treatise on the subject. We think, however, 
that the author has gone beyond the proprieties of 
a text-book in his strictures on the financial policy 
of our government during and since the war, on 
the National Banking system as a financial meas- 
ure, and on Usury Laws. These are all questions 
on which the most eminent and candid men are di- 
vided to-day, while the official intelligence of the 
country stands to-day, for the most part, commit- 
ted to the views repudiated by the author. With 
what propriety, for instance, can the teachers of 
the public schools of Connecticut, enployed by the 
State, take their classes through the fierce section 
condemnatory of Usury Laws, filled with such 
statements as this: ‘“‘ Usury Laws, therefore, while 
they are entirely unavailing, are decidedly immoral 
in their tendencies’—when exactly such a law is 
the law of the State, which the pupils are bound 
to respect and obey? We hope these sections may 
be more prudently moulded in future editions. 





TExT-BooK ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOsopHY for Schools and 
Colleges. By J. T. Champlin, President of Colby University. 
Published by Woolworth, Ainsworth, & Co., New York and 
Chicago, 

CHAPTERS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, designed to accom- 
pany Champlin’s text-book on the same subject.—/did. 


President Champlin’s well-known text-book is 
here re-issued in a greatly improved edition. 
While the author makes no claim to any important 
original developments of the subject, he has suc- 
ceeded in presenting it in a well digested method 
for class use. The pamphlet of “ Chapters” on the 
same subject is now put out by the author as a pro- 
posed substitute for ceitain chapters in the orig- 
inal work; if they meet with public approval they 
will be embodied hereafter in the main treatise. 


Lat 
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A LEXICON TO XENOPHON’s ANABASIS, adapted to all the common 
editions. By Alpheus Crosby, Professor Emeritus of the | 
Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. For 
the use both of beginners and of more advanced students. | 


New York and Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.; 1873. | 


There are arguments both for and against the | 


use of a“ special lexicon” in commencing the read- 
Not much, however, can be said 


ing of Greek. 


against the use of this little work of Prof. Crosby’s , 


by beginners, having the marks, as it does, of hav- 
ing been prepared by one who is an experienced 
teacher, as well as a gifted and ripe Greek scholar. 
Those about to take up the Anabasis for the first 
time will do a wise thing to supply themselves with 
“ Crosby’s Lexicon.” 

New ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, with Practical Applications ; A 


Shorter Course, on the Basis of the Larger Work. By Ben- 


jamin Greenleaf. A.M. Published by Robert S. Davis & 


Co., Boston, Mass. 
This shorter treatise is intended for use in High 


Schools and Academies, where the time will not 


suffice for the study of the larger work. It con- 
tains those geometrical principles that are most 
important and essential for practical life, and also! 
about twenty pages of practical applications. The 
method of treatment is the same as in the “ Ele- 
ments,” by the same author. The well-known ex- 
cellence of the “ Elements” characterizes also this 


_ simpler work. 

UNDERGROUND ; OR LIFE BELOW THE SURFACE. Incidents and 
Accidents beyond the Light of Day, Startling Adventures in 
all parts of the World, Mines and the mode of working them, 
Under-currents of Society, Caverns and their Mysteries, Pris- 
ons and their Secrets, Down in the Depths of the Sea, Strange 
Stories of the Detection of Crime. By Thomas W. Knox, 
942 pages, 130 illustrations. Hartford, Conn: J. B. Burr & 
Co., publishers. 


The title page of “Underground” very fuily sets | 


forth the character of the work. Though a sub- 
scription book, it is yet tolerably well printed and 
illustrated. It certainly contains a great amount 
of interesting and instructive reading. Several of 


the chapters, however, seem to us repulsively sen- 


sational, both in style and matter. 


The Atlantic Monthly for December comes to us 
full of instruction and entertainment. It opens 
with a clear and valuable sketch of Disraeli, by L. 
J. Jennings, throwing much light on the little un- 
derstood character of the great statesman. John 
G. Whittier contributes the poem of John Under- 
hill. Roman Neighborhood, by Henry James, Jr., 
isa pleasant chatty piece. The Norse Romance 
Gunner is continued. A Great Deed of Arms, by| 
Francis Parkman, narrates an exciting event of the! 
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Canadian Iroquois war of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The Externals of Washington, 
The Phantom Chapel, The Death of Dominie Quit- 
‘man, and Israel Bethel Church, are interesting con- 
tributions. In the scientific columns is an able dis- 
| cussion of the spontaneous-generation controversy. 

The Popular Science Monthly for November and 
December are at hand, and we quite despair of giv- 
ing our readers an adequate idea in this short par- 
agraph, of its wealth of scientific reading. Among 
the more important papers are Atkinson’s Liberal 
Education of the Nineteenth Century, Psychology 
of the Senses, The Ringed Planet (illustrated), 
Mars, by the Latest Observations (illustrated), 
Health and Comfort in House-building, The Pri- 
mary Concepts of Modern Physical Science, Rad- 
‘icalism, Conservatism and Transition of Institu- 
‘tions, The Requirement of Scientific Education, 
tc., €tc. 

The bound Volume No. 3, of the Popular Science 
| Monthly, from May to October, 1873, has reached 
us very promptly with the completion of the 
‘volume. It makes a fine book to put on our shelves, 
‘and is peculiarly valuable for a teacher’s library. 
Contributions from such men as Tyndall, J. Law- 
rence Smith, R. A. Proctor, Herbert Spencer, 
Crookes, Huxley, and others of like eminence, give 
‘it a value not easily measured. Of course the 
‘tone of the papers tends strongly towards evolu- 
'tionism, and similar theories, which feature we 
deeply regret, except in so far as it is of value to 


i'know what the abler advocates of these theories 


| believe. 
this work. 


We advise teachers to procure and study 


Hearth and Home—This unrivaled magazine for 
weekly home reading keeps up its full standard of 
excellence, which is a high one. There is an end- 
less variety in its articles, furnishing pleasing read- 
ing for both old and young, wise and otherwise, 
_and illustrations charming for all. 

Littell’s Living Age continues to furnish solid 
family reading of the choicest kind. In the num- 
ber for November of this 8, weekly, we find valu- 
able contributions on Petrarch, An Arctic Expedi- 
tion in 1874, Nina, The Witch, Robert Southey, 
Narrative of Prince Charlie’s Escape, Mr. Tenny- 
son as a Botanist, Epitaphs, and the Religious Em- 
barrassments of Germany. 


THE Stewart diamond, found last year at the Cape 
Colony, South Africa, weighs, in,its rough state, 288% 
|carats. If it cuts favorably, it will weigh half as much 
again as the renowned Koh-i-noor. 
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The Connecticut 
The New-York State 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


FOR THE COMING YEAR, 


Will contain a fuller account of Education abroad than any othe 
publication in the country. It will have a series of articies on the 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD, 


AS REPRESENTED AT THE 


M - . ’ rs. = - . > a © | 
2 Vienna Exposition, x! 
- BY A MEMBER OF THE > 
" . . . oO | 
= American Commission. on. 
bul It has also feo resident Correspondents in EUROPE, © | 
F and one in JAPAN, who will write frequently of the & | 
== Educational interests of those countries. - 


Each Number Contains 48 Octavo Pages. 

During the year the JouRNAL will have several ILLUSTRA- | 

TED ARTICLES, a new feature in educational journalism, 

Send 10 Cents for a specimen copy containing Liberal Clubbing | 
Arrangements with all the leading publications in the country. 


Price $1.50 a Year. 


O. R. BURCHARD, 
263 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Y@™ Send $2.50 to the Office ot The Connecticut School Fournal 
and you will receive it and the New State Educational Journal on 
year, It 


- CONNECTICUT | 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. | 


| 


Examination for admission is held on Monnay, the first day of | 


each term, at two o’clock, P.M. | 


| 
Winter and Spring Term opens February 2, 1874. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
[IIItf] I. N. CARLETON, Principal. | 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


OSE i 
TRADE MARK: (tee ! Or Descriptive Name and 
se 5 Warranted. \ Designating Number. | 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 

303, - 404, - 170, - 351. | 
Maving been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution the | 
public in respect to said imitations. 

ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, -_ 91 John Street, New York. | 


COOD NEWS 
For Boys, Girls, and School Teachers. 


A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship— Writing a Useful | 
as well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad Spelling, 
no longer Excusable — How Everybody may Become 
Good Penmen — All about the “ Ellsworth Tracing | 
Method of Penmanship” and where it can be obtained. | 


Send 25 cents for ““ THE WRITING TEACHER,” one year, to HI. W. 


ELLSWORTH & CO., 756 Broadway, N.Y. II1-g-ay 
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“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press 
Vhe ever increasing circulation of this excellent monthly proves its continued 
adaptation to popu'ar desires and needs. Indeed, when we think into how many 
homes it penetrates every month, we must consider it as one of the educators as 
well as entertainers ot the public mind, for its vast popularity has been won by no 
appeai to stupid prejudices or depraved tastes.—Boston Globe. Fi 

Vhe character which this M/agasine possesses tor variety, enterprise, artistic 
wealth, and hterary culture that has kept pace with, ifit has not ed the times, 
shouid cause its conductors to regard it with justifiable complacency. It also 
entitles them to a great claim upon the public gratitude. ‘The Magazine has done 
guod and not evil all the days of its life.—Arooklyn Eagle. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,.—1874. TERMS: 
Harfer’s Magazine, one year ‘ Pe ‘ ‘. ‘ ‘ $4.00 
$4 00 includes prepayment of U. S_ postage by the publishers. 

Subscriptions to Harfer's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazaar, to one address for 
one year, $10.00; or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00: postage payable by the subscriber at the office where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the A/agazine, Weekly, or Bazaar will be supplied 
gratis for every Club of Five Subscribers at %4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, 
Six Copies for $20.00, without extra copy ; postage payable by the subscribers at 
the office where received. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A Complete Set of //arfer’s Magazine, now comprising 47 Volumes, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, for $2.25 
per volume. Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3.00. Cloth cases, for binding, 
58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is 24 cents a year, which must be paid at 


HARPER BROTHERS, New York. 


| the subscriber’s post-ottice 


Address 


“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.’’-—‘‘ The 
best, cheapest, and most successful Family Paper in 
the Union. 


Harper’s Weekly. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Notices of the Press. 

The Weekly is the ablest and most powerful illustrated periodical published in 
this country. Its editorials are scholarly and convincing, and carry much weight. 
Its illustrations of current events are full‘Ind iresh, and are prepared by our best 
designers. With a circulation of 150,000, the Weekly is read by at least half a 
million persons, and its influence as an organ of opinion is simply tremendous. 
The Weekly maintains a positive position, and expresses decided views on political 
and social problems,—Louisville Courier-Fournad. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1874. 
Harper's Weekly, one year, ° ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
$4.00 includes prepayment of U. S. postage by the publishers 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar, to one address for 
one year, $10; or, two ot Harper’s Periodicals, to one address for one year, $7.00 ; 
postage payable by the subscriber at the office where received. 

An Extra Copy ot either the Magazine, Weekly, er Bazar will ve supplied 
gratis for every Club of Five Subscrivers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 oo, without extra copy: postage payable by the subscribers at the 
offices where received. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

‘The Annual Volumes ot //arfer’s Weekly, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by express, free of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, comprising Seven- 
teen Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser. 

Lhe postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 centsa year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber’s post-office. 

Address 


TERMS: 
$4.co 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


|‘*A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Notices of the Press. 
The Bazar is edited with a contribution of tact and talent that we seldom find 


| in any journal; and the journal itself is the organ of the great world of fashion.— 


Boston Traveller. 

ihe Bazar commends itself to every member of the household—to the children 
by droll and pretty pictures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates in endless 
variety, to the provident matron by its patterns for the children’s clothes, to 


paterfamilias by its tasteful designs for embroidered slippers and_ luxurious 


dressing-gowns. But the reading-matter of the Bazar is uniformly of great ex- 
celience. ‘lhe paper has acquired a wide popularity for the fireside enjoyment it 
atfords.—N. VY. Evening Post. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1874. 
Harper’ s Bazar,one year, . R 5 * . - > - $4.00 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar, to one address for 


TERMS: 


one year, $10.00; or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00 ; postage payable by the subscriber at the office where received. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied 


gratis for every Club of Five Subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, 


Six Copies for $20.00, without extra copy; postage payable by the subscribers at 


| the offices where received. 


Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 
The six volumes of Harfer’s Bazar, for the years 1868, '69, ’70, ’71,°72, ’73s 


| elegantly bound in green morocco cloth, will be sent by express, freight prepaid, 
| tor $7.00 each. 


The postage on //arfer’s Bazar is 20 cents a year, which must be paid at the 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


subscriber's post-office. 


Adkress 
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For Sale Everywhere. 


N. Y. Silicate Book?Slate Co. | 


Manufactory and Salesroom, = | 


Cor. FULTON and CHURCH Sts. | 
HI ]-2-12 NEW YORK. 


Sheffield Scientific School 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 

This Department of Yale College affords to Ondergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- | 
grammes sent on application. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., 1873. IIL £-12 


| JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


ag] SCHOOL FURNITURE 


42 Chardon St. 
(Near the Revere Hlouse,) 


BOSTON, Mass. 





Send for Catalogue and Price 
List. iii-4-ot 


A Book for Teachers. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education. Note these features: 

1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
cation. 

2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 

3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many ot them never before published. 

4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 





5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 


Mechanics of every class. 

6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination. 

7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 


%. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be | 


instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 
‘Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 
CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
New HAveN, CONN. 


“Let us hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight andYingenuity 
have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 
plication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 
tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 
for the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 
obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 
of it.” 

“I have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- 
cal work on Arithmetic 1 have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simpiic- 
ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how_to do best and most easily the 
problems of every day’s business. * * * But independently of the value 


of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
price of the book. Nowhere have | seen them so conveniently arranged ; and 
the Calendar is in valuable.”’ ii-S-6m 
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SILICATE BOOK SLATES Universally Used in Schools. 
For Sehools and Colleges. ! Light, Portable, Noiseless, Durable, 


Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Pocket Slates, 
For LEAD PENCI“L and SLATE PENCIL. 
Black-Boards.-~-Silicate, Wall Slating 


Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. Put up in cans_with full directions, 
and boxed for shipping 


Pints, $1.00; Quarts, $1.75; Hailf-gailon, $3,25 ; (Gallon, $6.00. 


safely with books and other goods. 


PRICE REDUCED. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


UNDERGROUND; or, Life Below the Surface, 


BY VHOMAS W. KNOX. 

942 Pages Octavo. 130 Fine Engravings. 
Relates Incidents and Accidents beyond the Light of Day ; Startling Adventures 
in all parts of the World; Mines, and Mode of Working Them ; Caverns and 
their Mysteries ; Down in the Depths of the Sea; Nights in Opium Dens ; Life 
in Prison; Stories of Exiles; Journeys through Sewers and Catacombs; Acci- 


; dents in Mines ; Underworld of the Great Cities, &c. For circulars and terms to 


Agents, address the:Publishers. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Bulls and Bears of NEW YORK. 


BY MATHEW HALE SMITH. 
Nearly 600 Octavo Pages, Profusely Illustrated. 
iF YOU wish to know how Fortunes are Made and Lost ; how Shrewd Men 
are Ruined ; how Panics are Created; how Stocks are Bought and Sold, 
read this book. It relates the biographies of the great leading Speculators of New 
York, with a history of Wall Street and its operators during the past 200 years,— 
lor circulars and terms to agents, address the Publishers. 
We send anelegant German Chromo, mounted and ready for framing, free 
to every Agent. . BURR & C 


J. . 
I-11 HARTFORD, CONN., or CHICAGU, ILL, 
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WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in 
Style and perfect in tone 
ever made... “he CON- 
CERTO STOP is the best 
éver placed in any 
Organ. Jf is produced by 
a third set of reeds peeu= 
liarly voiced, (he 
EFFECT of which is 
MOST CHARMING 
viand SOUL STIR- 
7 RING, while its IM- 
f ITATION of the HU- 
i] MAN VOICE its SU- 
PERB. Terms liberai. 
















FFER. HORACE 

: WATEKS & SON, 481 
=S—— = Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of 100 PEANOS and ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including W ATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New Ze 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, for $275 cash. Organs $55. $75. 
DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP,,. 
S1LLO: S-STOP, $125, upwardse ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- 
countto Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper- 


unce Socielies, Lodges, ety. AGENTS WANTED. 


Waters’s Concerto Parlor Organs. 
‘SUBSIQ) IO[IVG OJIVDUOT SS19}V\\ 


‘Lucrative Employment. - 


We would call the attention of Teachers and others to the in- 
ducements offered by us, for engaging in the sale of our Books. 

We publish those of the first class only, and such as sell rapidly 
and easily. We are the publishers of “ The Innocents Abroad,” 
“Roughing It,” “ Beyond the Mississippi,” and other kindred 
books. We have also one of the cheapest Bibles published. 

Our arrangements for new Books are complete, and we have two 
almost ready, which will have large sales. We will make it an 
object for all designing to enter the business ‘sell to our Books. 

We would respectfully ask to be remembered in your negotia- 
tions for Books. All particulars sent cheerfully, and visits to our 
Office invited. 


American Publishing Co., 


| ILI-12 116 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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vi | The Connecticut School Fournal. 
A GRAND OFFER FOR 1874 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 





The Conn. School Journa! 


Are prepared to make 


A Most Liberal Offer 


Schedler’s Celebrated Globes 


as PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBER: 


The School Journal 


FOR NEXT YEAR 











Nothing is more cde sirable for the Teacher's 
the School-room or recitation-room, than a Gl 

These Globes are ranked among the first, and this must 
liberal offer will place them within 1 a t¢ 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


Sending us two new subscribers to THE JOURNAL. tor 
year ($3.00) will receive by mail, post Par, 


A Three-Inch Globe, 


Deira - 
Frice >I.50. 











EVERY SUBSCRIBER sending four new ones, 


A Four-Inch Globe, 


Price $2.50. 


ANY PERSON sending us two new subscriptions for on 


year, will receive 








A THREL-INCH GLOBE ; 


ANY PERSON sending us four new subscriptions for om Mi ! i Ht | | 
year, will receive “ H il i i 
Hl 


A FOUR-INCH GLOBE, = = MO) il aL 





} We have A SIX-INCH GLOBE, mounted on a Bronze Grou, 


», handsome cnough for 


©®A PARLOR ORNAMENT, 


which we will forward to any person sending us TEN new subscribers for one year, and $1 5-00 


Address THE CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL, New Haven, Conn. 











Approved School Books. 
The attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents, and 


Teachers is invited to the following APPROVED SCHOOL 
BOUKS, published by 


J. H. BUTLER & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mitchell's New Geographies. 


The Standard Series of America. 
ALWAYS UP WITH THE TIMES. 


RETAIL PRICES: 
Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography, . . $ .50 

- New Primary Geography (4to.), -  .80 
New Intermediate Geography (4to.), 1.80 
*  _‘New School Geography and Atlas, 2.50 
New Physical Geography, - - - 100 
“New Outline Maps and Key, } Wet, 10.00 


Small Series, on‘rollers. 


“New Outline Maps and Key, | wet, 90.00 


Large Series, on rollers. 


CHARACTERISTICS: 
(1) Simplicity and clearness of the Text. 
(2) Gradual and constant advancement. 
(3) Conciseness and completeness of definitions. 
(4) Elegance and accuracy of the maps. 
(5) Faithful and attractive [lustrations. 
(6) Unitorm method of treating similar topics. 
(7) Political and Physical Geography given equal prominence. 
(8) A practical map drawing. 





The New American Readers and Spellers. 
The Latest and Handsomest Series. 


The Best and Cheapest Series. 
New American First Reailer, SARGENT = 20c 


$6 ss Second Reader, = 30c 
$6 ‘6 Third Reader, AND - 50c 
oe ss Fourth Reaier, | MAY = 60¢c 
vs ‘ Fifth Reader, J - 90c 
ake 6 Primary Speller, - - 20c 
ae sa Prououncing Speller, - - - - 30ce 





S. G. Goodrich’s (rakity.) Pictorial Histories, 


fto the times ; complete, but not redundant ; the great histo- 
ricul facts, eventful epychs, and important dates, presented in the 
lively and pleasing style of which “ Peter Parley” is peculiarly the 
master ; including 
Child's Pictorial Hist. of U. 8. | Pictorial History of Rome. 
Pictorial History of U. 8. Pictorial Hist. of the World. 
Pictorial History ef England. | Pictorial History of Greece. 
Pictorial History of France. | Pictorial Natural History. 


New Publications. 
New American Etymological Reader, - $1.50 
The New American Etymology, - - - .90 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker, - - - - = .75 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker, - - - = 1.50 
Tenney’s Geology (New Ed), - += = = 1.75 





Copies can be obtained upon the mest liberal terms for intro- 
duction, by applicaticn to the Publishers, or to 
AMASA MAY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Correspondence with Teachers, Directors and Superintendents 
cordially invited, iii-7-6m 
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The New Books 
Eaton and Bradbury's Mathematical Series. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
116 pages. Price $1.00. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 
With Tables. 120 pages. Price $1.60. 


THE TWO BOOKS IN ONE VOLUME, $1.50. 





These works are becoming very popular as text-books, though 
they have been published but a few months. They answer more 
nearly than any others in these branches the growing demand for 
brief and concise books suited to the present grade of High 
Schools and Academies. 

They contain enough to prepare for college, and to lead to the 
higher mathematics, and the practical questions at the close of the 
different books, and exercises for original demonstration are fea- 
tures of great interest and value. 

They -have already been introduced in a large number of the 
best schools in different parts of the conntre 
From Pror. FRA’S BOWEN, Harvard C. 





f 








Monroe's Readers. 


The First Reader, - - - + - 
The Second Reader, - - - - .90 
The Third Reader, - - - - - 79 
The Fourth Reader, - - - - 1.00 
The Fifth Reader, - - - - + 1.26 
The Sixth Reader,- - - - - 1,50 


Monroe’s Readers, before the whole Series was 
completed, were in use in the schools of over three 
hundred cities and towns, A leading educator 
writes: ‘This is surely Zhe Coming Series.” 





30 











Warren's Geographies. 


| New Primarv Ganoranhy,. . . 75 
yeography, 1,88 


Your Elementary Geometry is far the bes Date Issued hy, Stones b 


have yet seen. It has the great merit of 
otherwise needless matter, and contains with 
Plane and Solid Geometry which the pupi 
admitted to Harvard College. Then the P 
Exercises are so judiciously prepared as not t 
difficulties, and yet to give him the quickne! 
applying his previous knowledge, and the skil 


ve for several years 
in their department. 
evised, and all the 





proof for himself, which are a necessary pre} 
mathematics. Your work ought to be made tf | | 
use in our Academies and High Schools. 








—_—_—— o 
From A. J. SWAIN, Esq., Principal of Steo } hematics. 
The Geometry I am specialiy pieased with « : =: 
something to do as well as /earn, and 1s partic TP - a 


time for Geometry is limited. ———— | 


From Mr. J. C. BULL, Teacher in A merica | 

1 am specially pleased with the idea upor \ —_———} 
omission of unimportant matter, and think it w 
long felt want in our higher schoo!s 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Ele “= 


250 pages; Pric = ‘e 7 
This is a work of moderate size, 
prepare for teaching and for college. ———_ 
great variety of problems, but does 
abstract principles included in many la___—=_—=—= >» -~$_-_ | ——-——-— 
be completed in one year in any well gi 


introduced and is used in a large maj : pomain 


New England, and extensively elsewher_ 


Eiaton’s Series of . 


The different works of this series are 
than any others for the use of Gram 
Academies, High and Normal Schools. 
The examples are practical, definition 
of analysis business like, and the books 
approved methods of mathematical is_——_— 
used exclusively in the Boston Schools 
series in the New England States, andi; | SE 


From Mr. H. O. HARRINGTON, Principal 
The clearness and brevity of definitions and h a | —______—— 


are marked features of merit in Eaton’s Mathem: 


From Mr. ToP. MARRYAT, Principal of Hig 
After using Eaton’s Algebra a year, I can say tl 
expectations. I have given the Geometry a prett 
decidedly of the opinion that it is the book we wai 
From C. W. RANLET, Esq., Chairman of Sch 
. bd * We have Eaton’s Arithmeticand A | — 
pleased with them that we shall continue them. 
From MERRIIT YOUNG, Esq, 7eacher, Wi 


I know of no works of the kind that I considere 
| 


Single copies of above works sent po—H—— | = 
half price. Liberal terms for first introdt 
logue of above, and other valuable Eda 
application to the Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


(Late Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, ) 
lll 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 








| nbers,- .80 
igs: 50 





| atic, - 1.00 
= | — oe Key, Z * 1,00 
4 _____—_— Key, (Excn,) 1,25 

| * (In Press,) 1,25 


ne — 7 h issued less than | 
nparalleled extent | 


wand Copies. In 
course of Higher 
_fation by eminent 


ma ——EE 





mmars. 


Gram., .56 
yee 









or, WM. H WHITNEY, New York Agent, 





not adopted, 
‘i »ge returned to us at our expense. 
2 3 bat ETE SE 2 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


No. 142 Grand Street, New York. 
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BRADBURY’S ELEMENS 
With Tables. 120 


THE TWO BOOKS IN € 


—_— 

These works are becoming very poy 
they have been published but a few m 
nearly than any others in these branch 
brief and concise books suited to t 
Schools and Academies. 

They contain enough to prepare for 
higher mathematics, and the practical 
different books, and exercises for ori 
tures of great interest and value. 

They have already been introduce 
best schools in different parts of the ¢ 
From Pror. FRA’S BOWEN, Harvard C 

Your Elementary Geometry is far the bes 
have yet seen. It has the great merit of ot 
otherwise needless matter, and contains with 
Plane and Solid Geometry which the pupit necus w nie vv-~-~—-————- 
admitted to Harvard College. Then the Practical Questions and Geometrical 
Exercises are so judiciously prepared as not to perplex the student with needless 
difficulties, and yet to give him the quickness in computation, the readiness in 
applying his previous knowledge, and the skill in devising geometrical modes of 
proof for himself, which are a necessary preparation for the study ot the higher 
mathematics. Your work ought to be made the only text book on the subject for 
use in our Academies and High Schools. 

From A. J. SWAIN, Esq., Principal of Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H. 

The Geometry I am specialiy pieased with, inasmuch as it gives the student 
something to do as well as /earn, and is particularly adapted to schools where the 
time for Geometry is limited. 


From Mr. J. C. BULL, Teacher in American Asylum, Hartford 

1 am specially pleased with the idea upon which i: is founded—that of the 
omission of unimportant matter, and think it wil] thus be well adapted to supply a 
long felt want in our higher schoo!s 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary Algebra. 
250 pages; Price, $1 25. 

This is a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough to 
prepare for teaching and for college. It has a large number and 
great variety of problems, but does not aim to present al] the 
abstract principles included in many larger works. The book can 
be completed in one year in any well graded school, and has been 
introduced and is used in a large majority of the High Schools of 
New England, and extensively elsewhere. 


Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 


The different works of this series are believed to be better fitted 
than any others for the use of Grammar and Common Schools, 
Academies, High and Normal Schools. 

The examples are practical, definitions clear and concise, methods 
of analysis business like, and the books present the latest and most 
approved methods of mathematical instruction. The series is 
used exclusively in the Boston Schools, and more than any other 
series in the New England States, and largely West. 


From Mr. H. O. HARRINGTON, Principal of High School, Danvérs, Mass. 


The clearness and brevity of definitions and logical arrangement of principles 
are marked features of merit in Eaton’s Mathematica) Series. 


From Mr. TP. MARRYAT, Principal of High School, Peterboro’, N. H. 
After using Eaton’s Algebra a year, I can say that it has more than fulfilled my 
expectations. 1 have given the Geometry a pretty thorough examination, and am 
decidedly of the opinion that it is the book we want. 
From C. W. RANLET, Esq., Chairman of School Committee, Holyoke, Mass. 
* ad * We have Eaton’s Arithmetic and Algebra already, and are so well 
pleased with them that we shall continue them. . 
From MERRIIT YOUNG, Esq, Teacher, Warsaw, Wayne Co, Lowa. 
I know of no works of the kind that I consider equal to Eaton’s Arithmetics. 





Single copies of above works sent postage paid on receipt of 
half price. Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive Cata- 
logue of above, and other valuable Educational Works, sent on 
application to the Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, ) 
Ill 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 











Or several years 
own ww wena wee th their department. 
The Series has just been revised, and all the 
modern improvements added, 








Hagar’s Mathematics. 


Primary Lessons in Numbers, - .30 
Elementary Arithmetic,- - - - .50 
Common School Arithmetic, - 1.00 
Dictation Problems and Key,- - 1,00 
Elementary Algebra and Key, (scx) 1,25 
Elementary Geometry, - - (in Paess,) 1,25 


Hagar’s Arithmetics, though issued less than 
two years, have sold to the unparalleled extent 
of nearly Two Hundred Thousand Copies. In 
continuation of this Series a full course of Higher 
Mathematics is in active preparation by eminent 
professors. 











Greene's Grammars. 


New Introduction to Eng. Gram., .56 
| New English Grammar,- - - - 1.05 


| New Analysis of Eng. Language, 1.20 
Greene’s Grammars are in use in over 7wo 
Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the 


country. The Revised Analysis, just issued, 
makes the new Series,complete. 











Tuese Books are already in very extensive use, and their 
sale is rapidly increasing. If you are contemplating a change 
in any of your school books, don’t make it until you have 
examined ours. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Our list is now so large and many of the books are so ex- 
pensive to manufacture, that we cannot afford to present 
copies of our publications ta all our friends ; but in order that 
every one may have full opportunity to examine them, we will 
send copies by mail or express, prepaid, for Two-Thirds of 
the Retail Price, or when changes are proposed, we will 
supply the specimens for,Examination and Comparison Free 
of Charge, on condition, that if our books are not adopted, 
these specimen copies shall be returned to us at our expense. 
Address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


or, WM. # WHITNEY, New York Agent, 
No. 142 Grand Street, New York. 
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